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SATURDAY,  NOV.  9,  1895. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Services  commemorative  of  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Great  Bethel  Baptist  church  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  began  in  the 
church  at  2 o’clock  p.  m.  Rev.  W.  W.  Hickman  of  Platwoods,  Pa.,  was 
to  have  conducted  the  opening  devotional  services,  but  by  reason  of  ill- 
ness was  unable  to  be  present  and  his  part  was  taken  by  Pastor  H.  P. 
King.  After  these  exercises,  at  2:15  the  address  of  welcome  was  deliv- 
ered by  Col.  John  Collins,  who  said  in  part : 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  Moderator,  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends  of  Great  Bethel 
Baptist  church  of  Uniontown,  here  assembled,  having  come  together  to 
celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  existence  : 
As  the  moderator  of  this  meeting  has  informed  you  that  I,  a member  of 
this  church,  was  selected  to  make  the  opening  address  of  welcome,  &c., 
in  conformity  therewith,  I will  briefly  bring  into  review  its  organiza- 
tion and  some  of  its  teachings.  In  age  it  antedates  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence.  Its  records  clearly  prove  that  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1770,  it  was  organized  and  recognized  as  a regular  Baptist 
church  under  the  name  of  Great  Bethel  Baptist  Church  of  Uniontown. 
Isaac  Sutton  was  its  first  pastor,  some  of  whose  descendants  or  relatives 
are  with  us  here  today  to  reioice  with  us  that  “God  has  kept  this  church 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.”  All  of  the  original  fourteen  persons  who  con- 
stituted this  church  have  long  since  passed  to  the  great  beyond;  but 
from  its  founding  to  the  present,  it  has  held  and  taught  the  doctrine  of 
one  faith  and  one  Lord  and  one  baptism,  as  laid  down  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  his  Letter  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  catholic  in  this,  that 
its  members  hold  and  teach,  with  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, Congregationalists  and  many  other  Christian  denominations,  the 
great  fundamental  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
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the  Living-  God.”  Great  Bethel  is  the  oldest  Baptist  church  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains  and  is  the  mother  of  a large  number  of  Baptist 
churches.  We  may  say  the  fourteen  have  grown  to  many  thousands. 
And  now  by  and  in  behalf  of  this  church,  I extend  to  each  and  all  a cor- 
dial welcome  and  Christian  greeting  to  the  end  that  we  shall  have 
a great  and  glorious  spiritual  love  feast  during  this  anniversary  meet- 
ing, so  that  all  may  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit. 


RESPONSE  BY  REV.  J.  E.  DARBY,  D.  D. 

Rev  J.  E.  Darby,  D.  D,,  of  Mt.  Pleasant  made  the  first  response  in 
behalf  of  the  Monongahela  Association,  of  which  body  he  is  the  present 
moderator.  He  said  in  part : 

The  duty  assigned  me  is  a very  pleasant  one.  Great  Bethel  church 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  reached  her  125th  anniversary  and  the 
present  members  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  happy  method  of  cele- 
brating the  event.  My  early  associations  with  your  Sunday  school  su- 
perintendent and  several  other  members,  my  attachment  to  Col.  Collins, 
a friend  of  my  youth,  and  the  ties  of  friendship  existing  between  myself 
and  the  present  pastor  and  members  make  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  speak  from  a personal  point  of  view.  Moreover,  Mt.  Moriah 
church  is  spoken  of  as  “A  Child  of  Great  Bethel, and  as  I am  a child  of 
Mt.  Moriah,  I must  therefore  be  a grandchild  of  Great  Bethel ; and  cer- 
tainly it  is  a pleasure  to  congratulate  one’s  grandmother  on  having 
reached  her  125th  mile-stone,  with  her  eye  not  dim  nor  her  natural  force 
abated.  But  as  I speak  not  for  myself  but  for  the  Monongahela  Associa- 
tion, I shall  speak  of  our  associated  work. 

None  of  us  live  unto  ourselves.  To  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  is  to 
give  ourselves  unto  each  other  in  associated  effort.  The  highest  end  of 
our  existence  cannot  be  attained  by  isolation.  The  old  feudal  system  of 
Europe  never  could  have  produced  the  civilization  and  enterprise  of 
today.  The  war  of  the  crusades  was  needed  to  turn  isolation  into  asso- 
ciation and  pent  up,  lordly  supremacy  into  common  nationality.  Asso- 
ciation is  essential  in  religious  progress  as  well  as  in  the  march  of  civili- 
zation. We  may  exist  in  isolation,  but  we  live  in  association. 

The  basis  of  association  is  two-fold  : There  must  be  agreement  as 

to  the  end  sought.  This  with  churches  evidently  is  to  do  the  will  of 
God.  In  this  we  all  agree.  But  there  must  also  be  agreement  as  to  the 
methods  pursued  in  accomplishing  this  end.  Here  opinions  differ  in  the 
various  denominations.  Association  is  individuality  in  cooperation. 
Our  Baptist  Association  are  the  churches  of  a certain  locality  united  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  help  and  counsel,  for  gathering  statistics  and 
furthering  missionary  work,  first  within  their  own  boundaries  and  then 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  Monongahela  Baptist  Asso- 
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ciation  was  organized  in  1832.  Great  Bethel  church  is  now  twice 
as  old  as  this  Association.  There  is  no  record  of  the  first  two  asso- 
ciational  meetings,  but  later  minutes  show  that  the  organization 
very  early  embraced  churches  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  (now  W.  Va.)  and 
the  counties  of  Greene,  Fayette,  Washington  and  Westmoreland.  As 
churches  multiplied  new  associations  were  formed  and  our  territory  was 
cut  off  until  Uniontown  has  become  the  geographical  center. 

Meetings  of  the  Association  have  been  held  with  this  church  as  fol- 
lows : 1857,  D.  B.  Purinton,  preacher ; J.  K.  Cramer,  moderator;  W. 

W.  Hickman,  clerk.  1863,  W.  W.  Hicnman,  preacher  ; J.  M.  Purinton, 
moderator  ; O.  P.  Hargrave,  clerk.  1874,  Leroy  Stephens,  preacher  ; D. 
Williams,  moderator ; N.  B.  Critchfield.  clerk.  1881,  J.  A.  J.  Light- 
burr?,  preacher  of  doctrinal  sermon  ; N.  L.  Reynolds,  moderator ; D.  M. 
Hertzog,  clerk.  1889,  Ross  Ward,  preacher  and  clerk  ; H.  J.  Hamilton, 
moderator ; J.  Q.  Van  Swearingen  of  this  church  was  asistant  clerk  and 
has  served  as  assistant  or  clerk  since  then. 

This  church  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Association  during 
the  whole  course  of  its  history.  In  1890  it  was  incorporated  and  since 
then  the  board  of  trustees  has  had  its  headquarters  at  Uniontown  and 
has  been  guided  very  largely  by  members  of  this  church.  For  a number 
of  years  the  pastor  of  this  church  has  been  chairman  of  our  missionary 
committee  ana  the  efficiency  of  that  body  is  due  very  largely  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Dr.  King.  The  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  valued 
helpers  and  counsellors  in  our  work.  They  have  been  true  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  sunshine  and  shadow.  Bro.  La  Barrer  will  be  kindly  remem- 
bered for  having  stuod  by  the  Association  in  its  dark  hours,  when  it  cost 
something  to  be  loyal.  The  Association  as  a body  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Great  Bethel  church.  She  has  been  a bright  star  in  our  galaxy  and  we 
are  happy  to  extend  congratulations  today. 

The  50  years’  existence  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  125  years’  exis- 
tence of  the  church,  have  given  you  a momentum  that  enables  you  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  today.  May  you  ever  drink  of  the  foun- 
tain of  perpetual  youth  and  never  grow  feeble  ; may  you  constantly  be 
strengthened  by  Him  who  loves  the  church  and  gave  Himself  for  it ; 
may  the  sun  of  righteousness  ever  shine  upon  you  and  the  light  that  you 
shed  upon  the  world  never  grow  dim. 


RESPONSE  BY  REV.  H.  C.  BIRD. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Bird,  pastor  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church, 
had  been  selected  by  the  Ministers’  Conference  to  respond  in  behalf  of 
the  other  denominations  of  town.  He  said  in  part : 

My  brethren,  a wise  man  who  wrote  some  of  the  words  of  a good 
book  said,  “The  hoary  head  is  a crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way 
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of  righteousness.”  This  is  a poetic  way  of  saying  that  it  is  honorable  to 
be  old  if  you  are  good.  Because  you  are  old  ana  good  the  churches  who 
are  your  neighbors  in  this  community  have  delegated  me  to  bring  to 
you  their  congratulations. 

You  are  interesting  to  us  because  you  are  old,  but  chiefly  because  of 
your  associations.  The  Washington  elm  at  Cambridge  would  be  worth 
notice  because  of  its  age,  but  it  attracts  the  traveler  because  of  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  man  who  stood  under  it  when  he  took  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  colonies.  You  are  venerable  because  of  your  association 
with  God  in  his  work  of  redemption.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  you  have  gathered  men  to  teach  them  that  salvation  is  only  of  God 
through  Eis  crucified  Son.  You  are  the  oldest  witness  in  this  commu- 
nity to  the  presence  ol  God  among  men.  It  has  been  a part  of  your  min- 
istry to  move  men  to  serve  God,  and  to  direct  them  in  their  efforts  to  do 
His  will.  You  have  been  the  medium  through  which  God  has  given 
comfort  and  hope  to  generations  of  longing  hearts.  You  have  been  es- 
sentially and  intimately  associated  with  the  festivities  and  sorrows  of 
the  children  of  God  since  they  set  up  their  first  Bethel  in  this  place. 
You  went  to  their  homes  to  sanctify  the  marriage  feast,  to  purify  their 
pleasures,  and  to  console  them  in  their  afflictions.  We  honor  you  be- 
cause of  this  crown  of  privilege  that  God  has  kept  upon  you  longer  than 
upon  any  of  your  local  associates. 

Your  festival  is  our  delight  because  of  what  you  are  today.  Your 
relations  with  us  are  such  as  to  cause  us  to  think  well  of  you.  We  have 
not  only  no  grievances  against  you,  but  we  have  pleasure  in  you  in  those 
things  in  which  churches  of  different  denominations  have  parts  in  com- 
mon. You  have  been  good  neighbors,  and  have  been  high-minded  in 
matters  that  are  often  the  occasion  of  ecclesiastical  trespass.  This  is 
notably  true  of  your  pastor.  I count  a fact  of  this  kind  a considerable 
item  in  reckoning  the  grounds  of  regard  between  churches  of  different 
orders. 

Two  general  characteristics  of  Baptist  churches  are  orthodoxy  and 
denominationalism.  Strong  denominationalism  is  necessary  and  health- 
ful. We  respect  you  for  this  characteristic.  It  is  not  hostile  to  the  true 
fellowship  and  unity  that  should  prevail  among  the  people  of  God.  In 
our  age  religious  prosperity  and  activity  can  hardly  exist  apart  from  sin- 
cere devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  Lord  as  represented  by  some  one  of  the 
denominations.  The  vigorous  denominationalism  of  the  Baptist  church- 
es is  a mark  of  efficiency. 

It  is  a glory  to  have  gone  one-hundred  and  twenty-five  years  toward 
the  maturity  and  power  of  the  life  that  is  in  Christ.  The  years  of  a 
church  in  which  he  dwells  are  not  “funeral  marches  to  the  grave,”  but 
are  strides  toward  an  immortality  of  increasing  usefulness  and  strength. 

May  you  celebrate  your  one  thousandth  anniversary,  and  receive 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  churches  I represent  today. 


GEE  AT  BETHEL  BAPTIST  CHUBCH. 
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“THE  WITNESSING  CHURCH.” 

ABSTRACT  OF  SERMON  BY  REV.  J.  V.  STRATTON,  PASTOR  OF  THE  SCOTT- 
DALE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

That  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvelous  light.  1 Peter  2:9. 

To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might 
be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Ephesians  3:10. 

The  church  is  represented  in  these  passages  to  be  a witnessing 
church.  This  is  one  of  its  distinctive  characteristics.  Whether  it  be 
the  invisible  church  of  all  times  and  of  two  worlds,  or  the  universal 
church,  composed  of  every  living  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or 
the  local  church,  set  in  city,  town,  or  hamlet,  its  essential  New  Testa- 
ment character  is  that  of  a witnessing  church.  Moreover,  it  is  all  one 
if  the  testimony  it  bears  is  shut  within  some  narrow  valley,  or  makes 
itself  known  throughout  a continent,  or  breaks  forth  in  the  whole  world, 
or  even  fills  the  intelligent  universe. 

I.  The  significance  of  this  witnessing. 

God  has  many  witnesses  that  testify  of  Him. 

The  works  of  creation  are  such  a witness;  the  heavens  where  the 
sun  runs  its  course  by  day,  and  the  moon  walks  by  night,  the  heavens, 
glittering  with  stars. 

“In  reason’s  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a glorious  voice, 

Forever  singingas  they  shine, 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.” 

The  constant  operations  of  providence  are  such  a witness.  God  “left 
not  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from 
heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.” 

The  Bible  is  a witness  for  God.  If  God  is  known  through  his  works, 
much  more  is  he  known  through  his  word.  They  address  the  senses. 
This  speaks  directly  to  the  soul.  They  reveal  the  glory  of  God’s  wis- 
dom and  power.  This  reveals  the  glory  of  his  love. 

The  Christian  is  a witness  for  God.  By  reason  of  what  God  has  done 
for  him  the  Christian  has  important  witness  to  bear.  By  reason  of  the 
character  of  the  work,  he  witnesses  to  none  but  God  as  its  author. 

The  church  of  Christ  is  a witness  for  God.  The  witness  of  the 
church  and  the  witness  of  the  Christian  is  the  same.  But  the  voice  of 
the  church  is  an  aggregate  of  voices  in  which  each  voice  confirms  and 
strengthens  every  other  voice.  The  Christian  is  a witness  for  God  to  his 
own  generation,  with  which  he  lives  and  with  which  he  passes  away,  but 
the  church  is  a witness  to  many  generations  through  decades  and  cen- 
turies of  time,  for  the  years  of  its  life  have  no  appointed  limit.  The  wit- 
ness of  the  church  is  not  less  important  than  that  of  the  revealed  word 
of  God,  for,  nourished  by  that  word,  the  church  transforms  its  principles 
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into  spiritual  life,  character  and  action.  The  witness  of  the  church  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; for  does  not  the  Holy  Spirit  abide 
in  the  church  ? and  is  not  its  life  the  forth  flowing  life  of  the  spirit  ? 

II.  The  contents  of  this  witnessing. 

It  is  the  authority  of  God.  The  world  has  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  re- 
cognition of  this  authority,  to  cast  off  the  authority  of  God.  But  the  au- 
thority of  God  is  reinstated  in  his  people,  his  church.  His  dominion 
is  reestablished  there.  Love  has  rebuilt  his  throne.  Love  comes 
into  allegiance.  Love  presents  its  homage.  Love  waits  upon  his  com- 
mands. 

It  is  the  truth.  Sadly  has  the  thinking  of  the  world,  since  it  went 
astray  from  God,  been  erroneous  and  false.  Especially  has  this  been 
the  case  in,  respect  to  the  most  important  themes.  Therefore  the  church, 
as  a witness  for  God,  is  commissioned  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  She 
is  to  lift  up  her  voice  in  assertion  of  the  truth  as  to  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  God,  the  divinity  and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
personality,  divinity,  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  possibility 
and  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  the  greatness  and  attainableness  of  sal- 
vation, the  necessity  of  holy  obedience,  the  reality  and  glory  of  eternal 
life  for  the  righteous,  and  the  certainty  of  eternal  death  for  the  wicked. 

III.  The  manner  of  this  witnessing. 

It  is  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  and  life  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  Lon- 
don, lies  buried  in  that  building  His  tomb  bears  the  inscription,  “Si 
monumentum  requiris , circumsrpice.'>'>  “If  you  ask  for  his  monument,  look 
around  you.”  The  church  of  Christ,  a spiritual  body,  composed  of  spir- 
itual people,  living  its  own  spiritual  life,  a life  which  expresses  itself  in 
acts  of  worship,  as  such,  is  bearing  witness  for  God. 

It  is  through  the  utterances  of  its  pulpit.  The  pulpit  of  a church,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  employed  here,  is  its  characteristic  utter- 
ances or  proclamation  of  the  message  committed  to  it  of  God.  It  is  not 
the  utterances  of  the  pastor  only,  or  of  the  succession  of  pastors.  The 
consent  and  support  which  a church  gives  to  what  its  pastors  speak 
makes  it  the  voice  of  the  church  which  speaks  in  its  pulpit.  The  fore- 
runner of  our  Savior  sunk  his  personality  out  of  sight,  and  was  satisfied 
to  be  a voice,  a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  burdened  with  one 
imperative  demand,  “Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  The  church  of 
Christ  cannot  put  its  testimony  too  emphatically  into  the  voice  of  its 
pulpit,  preaching  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  is  through  the  godly  lives  of  its  members.  As  the  evidence,  in 
the  direct  examination  of  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice,  is  that  of  the  life 
of  the  church  and  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit.  As  the  evidence,  in 
cross  examination  in  courts  of  justice,  is  that  of  the  lives  of  professing 
Christians.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  one  should  be  consistent 
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with  the  other  and  thus  that  the  whole  should  be  one  strong-  voice  of 
testimony. 

IV.  The  value  of  this  witnessing. 

In  the  sight  of  God  it  is  the  tribute  which  the  love  of  his  people 
brings  to  him. 

To  the  people  of  God  themselves.  It  is  one  form  in  which  they  ex- 
ercise themselves  into  godliness.  The  exercise  in  godliness  gives  in- 
crease in  godliness. 

To  those  before  whom  the  witness  is  borne.  It  is  an  inspiring 
thought  that  this  witnessing  gives  increase  of  satisfying  knowledge  and 
accession  of  joy  to  the  happy  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world.  Then 
it  keeps  the  knowledge  of  God  alive  in  this  world  of  ours.  It  speaks  to 
the  heart  of  the  world,  so  full  of  bitterness  against  God,  so  full  of  dis- 
trust of  him,  and  it  gives  assurance,  out  of  personal  experience,  that 
God  loves  the  world  and  that  he  is  at  infinite  pains  to  save  it. 

The  Great  Bethel  Baptist  church,  in  a history  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years,  has  stood  as  a witnessing  church.  In  its  formation 
planted  on  the  outposts  of  civilization,  it  has  seen  great  changes.  The 
surrounding  wilderness  became  in  turn  a region  of  cultivated  farms,  the 
site  of  numerous  towns  and  villages.  The  solitude  of  the  forest  has 
changed  to  the  rush  and  roar  of  mining,  manufacture,  and  commerce. 
The  colonial  weakness  and  dependence  of  that  day  has  passed  away  to 
give  place  to  national  independence  and  greatness.  Amid  all  these 
changes,  through  the  lapse  of  a century  and  a quarter,  while  men  have 
come  and  men  have  gone,  this  church  has  maintained  its  first  distinc- 
tive character.  In  nothing  weakened,  in  everything  become  stronger 
by  the  years  of  its  life,  there  is  in  the  future  a career  of  still  greater 
honor  for  it  as  it  shall  long  bear  faithful  witness  for  its  Lord. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Collins,  a 
licentiate  of  the  church  (1859),  after  which  the  following  paper  was 
read  on 

“A  CHILD  OP  GREAT  BETHEL.” 

BY  REV.  J.  W.  HAYS,  PASTOR  OF  THE  MOUNT  MORIAH  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
SMITHFIELD,  PENNA. 

The  minutes  of  the  Great  Bethel  Baptist  Church  for  Sept.  18th,  1784, 
contain  the  following  resolution,  viz  : “Resolved  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
that  there  be  a new  Constitution  at  the  meeting  house  at  near  George’s 
Creek.” 

At  the  business  meeting  held  a month  later  at  Great  Bethel  the  fol- 
lowing entry  was  made,  yiz  : Oct.  16,  1784.  Met  and  entered  on  busi- 
ness. First  was  a proposition  from  George’s  Creek.  Resolved  that  they 
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be  dismissed  and  to  be  constituted  the  80th  of  this  instant,  and  Brethren 
Isaac  Sutton  and  James  Sutton  to  constitute  them  into  a Gospel  Church.” 
On  the  title  page  of  the  first  record  or  minute  book  of  the  Mount 
Moriah  church  is  inscribed  the  following  : “Georges  Township,  Favette 

County,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Book  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  constituted  in  the  above  named  township,  upon  the 
thirtieth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  1784,  named  Mount  Moriah.” 

From  the  above  record  we  gather  the  facts  that  Mount  Moriah 
Church  is  an  offspring  of  Great  Bethel,  and  that  it  was  constituted  Octo- 
ber 30th,  1784,  and  is  consequently  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  lacking  only  fourteen  years  of  being  as  old  as  the  parent  church. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  “meeting  house  at  near  George’s 
Creek”  at  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  reference  made  to  such  in  the 
Great  Bethel  records.  The  first  mention  made  of  a place  of  meeting  is 
at  Owen  Davis’s  on  “November  ye  12th,  1785,”  at  a point  some  three  miles 
south  of  Smithfield;  the  property  being  now  owned  by  Brother  John 
Davis,  a deacon  in  the  Mount  Moriah  Church,  and  a grandson  of  the 
Owen  Davis  here  mentioned.  On  November  8,  1788,  it  was  “Resolved 
that  meetings  be  held  at  Brother  John  Griffith’s  this  winter  season.” 
The  first  mention  of  a meeting  house  is  on  September  9th,  1786,  as 
follows  : “Resolved,  that  the  Saturday  after  the  association,  that  Brer’n 
Morgan,  Wm.  Wells,  Richard  Reed,  Jeremiah  Beck,  Charles  Griffin, 
Philip  Jenkins,  Joseph  Brown  and  John  Taylor  to  meet  at  Wm.  Archer’s, 
each  one  bringing  a horse  in  order  to  draw  logs  to  the  saw  mill  to  make 
seats  for  the  meeting  house.” 

The  meeting  house  here  referred  to  was  made  of  logs,  was  some 
30x40  feet  in  size,  was  located  in  Smithfield  in  the  north  corner  of  what 
has  since  been  known  as  “the  Bowers  addition”  to  the  cemetery  grounds. 
But  as  late  as  October,  1789,  the  house  was  still  far  from  being  complet- 
ed, and  a committee  was  appointed  to  secure  carpenters  and  joiners,  and 
' also  to  get  the  house  plastered  ; and  as  late  as  February,  1791,  monthly 
business  meetings  were  held  at  Owen  Davis’s, 

Twenty-seven  years  later,  or  in  February,  1816,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  secure  a lot  and  arrange  for  a new  building;  and  this,  a brick 
structure  some  40x50  feet  in  size,  was  erected  in  1822,  and  finished  at  a 
later  date.  It  stood  on  the  the  eastern  corner  of  the  present  cemetery 
grounds  in  Smithfield.  A gallery  occupied  the  two  ends  and  one  side  of 
the  building,  and  large  audiences  assembled  within  its  walls.  Unfortu- 
nately one  corner  of  the  building  rested  on  an  insecure  foundation,  and 
the  giving  way  of  this  corner  caused  the  walls  to  crack,  necessitated  re- 
pairs, and  made  the  building  ever  after  unsafe. 

The  present  church  edifice  is  a substantial  brick  structure,  and  is 
prominently  located  in  the  village  cf  Smithfield.  The  audience  room  was 
originally  50x70  feet  in  size,  with  a gallery  across  one  end.  It  was 
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erected  in  the  year  1862.  In  1887  the  building  was  modernized,  the  au- 
dience room  reduced  to  50x55  feet  in  size,  ttie  gallery  torn  out,  and  two 
rooms  were  formed  at  the  rear  out  of  the  portion  cut  off,  and  a baptistery 
was  at  that  time  added. 

A list  of  the  original  or  constituent  members  of  the  church  is  given 
on  the  first  page  of  the  minute  book,  introduced  as  follows,  viz : 
“Names  of  those  that  was  constituted  in  Mount  Moriah  Church,  the  30th 
of  October,  1784.”  The  names  are  here  given  : Wm.  Wells,  Rebecca 
Wells,  James  Thomas,  Jane  Jenkins,  Owen  Davis,  Hannah  Davis,  Jas. 
Brown,  Abigail  Brown,  Robert  Hanna,  David  Morgan,  A nn  Griffin, 
Jeremiah  Beeks,  Dinah  Beeks,  Thomas  Bowell,  Ann  Bowell,  Richard 
Reed,  Sarah  Reed,  Ann  Coombs,  Eliz.  Carr,  Elizabeth  Ashcroft,  Sarah 
Hardin,  Jonathan  Pane,  Beltshazzar  Daago,  Margaret  Wood,  Phillip 
Jenkins,  Jesse  Coombs,  Abram  Hardin  and  his  wife.  These  twenty- 
eight  souls  constituted  at  that  time  the  membership  of  Old  Mount  Mo- 
riah, and  from  out  that  organization  has  gone  influences  the  extent  and 
importance  of  which  no  human  being  can  form  an  estimate.  Since  that 
time  the  church  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  more  or  less  active 
work  for  the  Master,  and  has  at  times  been  on  the  mount  of  glory,  and  at 
other  times  down  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  valley.  Business  meetings 
were  held  monthly,  but  the  record  given  is  almost  exclusively  with  ref- 
erence to  the  discipline  exercised  over  the  membership.  Misdemeanors 
of  every  kind  were  reported  to  the  church  and  were  promptly  dealt  with, 
and  the  offending  brother  or  sister  was  either  reclaimed  or  “excommu- 
nicated.” Did  a brother  or  sister  absent  him  or  herself  from  two  or 
three  meetings  of  the  church,  a committee  was  appointed  to  cite  them 
before  the  church  to  give  reasons  why  they  neglected  the  duty  of  meet- 
ing with  the  brethren.  If  any  member  persisted  in  wrong-doing  the 
“Recorder”  was  directed  to  write  out  the  form  of  “excommunication,” 
and  this  was  publicly  read  to  the  Sunday  morning  congregation. 

Various  questions  came  up  for  discussion  and  settlement  as  theyear§ 
passed  by.  The  first  covenant  adopted  was  on  October  12th,  1811,  and 
articles  of  faith  were  adopted  on  the  same  day.  On  April  12th,  1823, 
permission  was  given  to  members  to  exhort  at  prayer  and  social  meet- 
ings. January  8,  1825,  permission  was  given  to  members  to  keep  the 
seventh  instead  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  on  the  13th  of  the  fol- 
lowing March  this  action  was  rescinded.  February  10,  1827,  Presby- 
terians, Methodists  and  Episcopalians  were  given  privilege  to  preach  in 
the  meeting  house. 

In  1830  a Home  Mission  Society  was  organized  by  Rev.  E.  Kincaid, 
and  on  December  11  of  the  same  year  a Baptist  Tract  Society  was  organ- 
ized; but  in  the  following  April  the  Tract  Society  was  declared  to  be 
without  Scriptural  authority  and  members  were  not  bound  to  support  it. 
On  July  8,  1836,  a Bible  Society  was  formed,  to  be  auxiliary  to  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  In  Feb.,  1839,  a Missionary  Soci- 
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ety  was  organized  “auxiliary  to  the  Monongaliela  Baptist  Association.-’ 

The  first  mention  of  a Sunday  School  is  on  April  23rd,  1831.  On 
December  8,  1838,  we  haye  the  statement  that  “the  Sunday  School  be 
allowed  the  use  of  the  house,”  but  this  was  for  some  special  purpose,  as 
present  members  of  the  church  attended  Sunday  School  in  the  building 
previous  to  this  date.  We  also  find  that  in  June,  1827,  Betsy  Abraham 
received  permission  to  teach  school  in  the  building,  and  in  1840  W.  R. 
Walker  was  granted  the  use  of  the  house  to  teach  a reading  school  in 
for  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The  Sunday  School  first  organized  was  a 
union  school,  and  was  not  formed  into  a regular  Baptist  school  until  1858. 

On  Sept.  10th,  1831,  Squire  Ayers  offered  a resolution  that  members 
abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  all  occasions.  This  reso- 
lution was  at  the  time  tabled.  (But  let  me  say  here  by  way  of  parenthe- 
sis, that  Squire  Ayers’s  resolution  has  long  since  got  off  the  table.)  Nor 
must  we  omit  here  the  statement  that  in  1836,  the  church  separated 
from  the  Redstone  Association  because  that  Association  opposed  Foreign 
Missions,  Sunday  schools,  etc.  It  at  that  date  united  with  the  Mononga- 
hela  Association. 

About  the  year  1842,  a church  was  organized  at  Morris  Cross  Roads, 
called  Bethesda,  and  several  members  were  dismissed  from  Mount  Mo- 
riah to  join  this  organization,  but  in  1849  the  Bethesda  church  disband- 
ed, and  the  principal  part  of  the  members  united  with  Mount  Moriah. 

Mount  Moriah  has  been  served  by  many  pastors  during  her  111 
years  of  existence,  the  greater  part  of  them  doing  noble  service  in  the 
Master’s  vineyard,  although  on  two  or  three  occasions  wolves  in  sheep’s 
clothing  made  their  appearance.  There  are  occasional  breaks  in  the 
record  because  of  mislaid  books,  but  we  give  the  following  list  of  pastors 
with  the  year  in  which  they  were  called,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  length  of  each  pastorate.  There  were  times,  too,  when 
two  ministers  were  serving  the  church  during  the  same  period,  one 
preaching  for,  perhaps  one-half  the  time,  the  other  for  one-fourth  time. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  James  Sutton,  who  served  from  Dec.  1784 
to  March,  1786.  Rev.  Samuel  Woodbridge,  from  March,  1786,  to  June, 
1787,  with  Rev.  John  Corbly  as  assistant.  Rev.  Geo.  Guthrie  June, 
1787.  He  was  suspended  from  preaching  in  March,  1788,  “until  restored 
to  the  church  he  is  a member  of  and  recommended  by  them.”  This  sus- 
pension was  for  doctrinal  views  held  by  him,  and  not  for  immoral  con- 
duct. Rev.  David  Loofborrow  from  June,  1789,  to  December,  1792. 
(Here  the  first  mention  of  salary  is  made,  viz  . 23  pounds  per  year,  to  He 

paid  in  trade.)  Rev.  Benj.  Stone  from  April,  1795,  to  1800.  There  is  no 
record  of  a pastor  from  1800  till  1809,  at  which  time  it  is  stated  that  Jon- 
athan Smith  agrees  to  supply  the  pulpit  the  second  Sunday  in  every 
month ; but  in  the  same  year  Rev.  John  Patton,  familiarly  known  as 
“Father”  Patton,  was  called,  he  serving  from  1809  until  1832,  a period  of 
between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years.  During  five  years  of  this 
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time  he  was  relieved  of  all  work  except  preaching-.  Rev.  Benoni 
Allen,  1832.  Rev.  John  Thomas  worked  in  connection  with  Mr.  Allen, 
preaching  once  a month  ; Rev.  David  Thomas,  1835,  to  preach  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  each  month  ; Rev.  James  Estep,  1836,  to  preach  one- 
fourth  of  the  time.  Joseph  Grover,  a black  sheep,  was  called  in  1838, 
but  soon  left  in  disgrace — his  real  name  was  Wm.  F.  Messeldine.  Rev. 
J.  W.  B.  Tisdale,  1838.  There  is  here  a record  of  the  calling  of  Rev.  M. 
Mattox,  but  no  evidence  that  he  ever  acted  as  pastor.  Dr.  Wm.  Penny, 
1844  ; Rev.  Caleb  Rossell,  1846;  Rev.  J.  W.  Teasdale,  1849,  for  one-fourth 
time;  Rev.  J.  M.  Purinton,  1851;  Rev.  I.  D.  King,  1854  ; Rev.  D.  B. 
Purinton,  1856  ; Rev.  A.  J.  Collins,  1857  ; Rev.  J.  M.  Purinton,  1861 ; 
Rev.  John  Perry  Hall,  1867;  Rev.  Jonathan  Smith,  1870;  Rev.  A.  J. 
Collins,  1872 ; John  Moffett,  1878,  a black  sheep,  but  only  as  a supply  for 
a time  ; Rev.  W.  S.  Wood,  1879  ; Rev.  Ross  Ward,  1883  ; Rev.  W.  Cat- 
tell,  1889 ; Rev.  J.  W.  Hays,  the  present  pastor,  was  called  in  November, 
1893,  and  was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry  in  February,  1894. 

During  her  existence  Mount  Moriah  has  proved  herself  a blessing 
by  sending  out  a number  of  young  men  to  carry  the  message  of  salvation, 
by  licensing  them  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Following  is  a list  of 
those  who  have  been  granted  license  to  preach,  a number  of  whom  are 
still  living  and  working,  while  others  have  passed  away  and  others  still 
are  only  awaiting  the  call  to  come  up  higher.  The  names  and  date  of  li- 
cense are  as  follows,  viz  : Wm.  Stone,  1798  ; James  Estep,  1804  ; James 

Paton,  1809 ; Wm.  French  and  Jeremiah  Burchinal,  1823  ; Levi  Griffith, 
David  Williams  and  Wm.  Wood,  Sr.,  1830;  Abraham  Bowman  and 
John  P.  Rockefeller,  1833  ; Garrett  Patton,  1840;  Samuel  Kendall,  1842  ; 
W.  W.  Hickman,  1843  ; Lewis  Sammons,  1851 ; B.  F.  Brown,  P.  G.  Stur- 
gis, and  G.  W.  Hertzog,  i854 ; Isaac  Franks,  1858  ; O.  P.  Moser,  1879; 
Jas.  E.  Darby,  1881 ; Ross  Burchinal,  1891 ; Lee  Brownfield,  1892. 

Names  were  constantly  being  added  while  others  were  being  re- 
moved for  various  causes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a positive  statement 
as  to  the  largest  number  of  members  in  communion  at  any  one  period, 
but  there  were  upwards  of  400  frequently  reported.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  325. 

Revival  meetings  were  held  by  many  of  the  pastors  who  have  served 
the  church,  but  there  were  two  of  an  unusual  character.  The  first  of 
these  was  held  in  the  year  1830,  and  lasted  from  March  until  September 
of  that  year,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Patton.  There  was  no 
continuous  preaching  during  this  season,  but  there  appears  to  have  been 
a continuous  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  ingathering  of  souls.  A.t 
almost  every  business  meeting  during  these  months,  from  three  or  four 
to  twenty  odd  persons  were  received  into  the  membership  of  the  church. 
During  the  time  sermons  were  preached  by  Revs.  Thomas,  Brownfield, 
Kincaid,  Dr.  Shadrach,  Downey  and  others.  As  a result  there  were  167 
additions  to  the  membership.  In  1851,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  M. 
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Purinton,  a meeting-  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  October  which  lasted  until 
November  2nd,  and  resulted  in  85  additions  to  the  church.  Among 
those  received  into  fellowship  at  that  time  were  some  who  became  active 
in  church  work,  but  their  ranks  have  been  sadly  thinned,  and  there  are 
now  but  about  half  a dozen  of  them  left  who  are  regular  attendants  at 
Mount  Moriah.  During  the  past  two  years  quite  a number  of  the  aged 
ones  have  been  called  away,  among  them  Brethren  Samuel  Pranks,  aged 
88;  Joseph  Goodwin,  84;  Hugh  Miller,  80;  Wm.  Sturgis,  79;  Mrs. 
Christina  Hess  ; Mrs.  Elizabeth  DUs  and  others,  all  of  whom,  we  trust, 
have  gone  to  join  the  people  of  God  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous ; and  in  leaving  they  have  left  in  the  care  of  others  interests 
that  were  most  dear  to  them,  and  we  fondly  trust  and  believe  that  out  of 
the  Old  Mount  Moriah  a New  Mount  Moriah  is  rising,  and  that  the  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  coming  upon  us  with  these  stirring  19th  cen- 
tury times  may  be  so  met  and  discharged  that  the  future  generations 
may  have  cause  to  bless  our  work,  even  as  we  bless  the  existence  and 
the  work  of  our  spiritual  mother— Great  Bethel. 


“A  DEAD  MAN  SPEAKING.” 

OUTLINE  OF  SERMON  BY  REV.  J.  A.  MAXWELL,  PASTOR  OF  THE  CON- 
NELLSVILLE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

And  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.— Hebrew  11:4. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of  speaking.  A man’s  voice  is  hushed 
by  death  but  his  deeds  of  life  are  immortal  and  they  speak  on.  That  life 
is  the  greatest  success  that  speaks  for  something  definite  and  good  after 
it  is  ended.  The  grave  ends  physical  life  but  not  influence.  Abel  died 
over  4,000  years  ago  but  we  are  assured  that  he  still  speaks.  His  life 
stands  for  definite  and  particular  things.  He  declares  to  us  : 

I.  The  Sinfulness  of  Human  Nature. 

Two  brothers  bring  an  offering  to  God,  Abel’s  a lamb,  Cain’s  the 
first  fruit  of  the  field.  One  point  of  difference  and  preference  in  Abel’s 
was  that  there  was  an  acknowledgement  of  sin.  Cain’s  was  only  a thank 
offering,  an  acknowledgement  of  dependence  and  inferiority.  It  was  an 
acknowledgement  of  position,  Abel’s  an  acknowledgement  of  condition. 
If  human  nature  was  felt  then  to  be  depraved  or  sinful,  much  more 
should  it  be  felt  to  be  so  now.  A man  is  never  in  so  hopeless  a condition 
as  when  he  is  blind  and  insensible  to  the  depravity  of  his  own  nature. 
God  is  pleased  with  an  acknowledgement  of  our  sin.  Abel  declares  to  us 
also : 

II.  His  Faith  in  an  Atonement. 

These  two  offerings  may  have  been  intrinsically  of  the  same  value  to 
men,  but  they  were  not  so  to  God.  The  superior  excellence  of  Abel’s 
was  that  there  was  blood  in  it,  and  by  faith  in  the  blood  he  approached 
God.  The  way  to  God  and  heaven  is  the  way  of  blood.  “Without  the 
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shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.”  We  have  outlived  many 
things  of  the  past.  Many  things  of  Abel’s  day  are  buried  in  oblivion,  but 
the  way  of  salvation  is  the  same.  We  are  still  saved  by  blood,  “But  now 
in  Christ  .Tesus  ye  who  sometime  were  far  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.”  It  is  faith  in  blood — the  blood  of  Christ  shed  on  Calvary — 
that  saves  us.  Abel  declares  to  us  also  : 

III.  The  Inviolability  of  God’s  Will. 

We  must  reason  from  the  premise  suppressed  that  these  two  broth- 
ers were  apprised  of  the  kind  of  offering  He  desired.  Abel  did  not  in- 
tuitively offer  a lamb.  Cain  thought  that  if  he  obeyed  with  some  kind  of 
an  offering,  it  would  be  real  obedience.  His  heart  was  radically  wrong. 
So  is  the  heart  of  any  man  who  thinks  that  it  makes  no  difference  how 
he  obeys  so  that  he  does  something.  A disregard  for  the  sacred- 
ness of  God’s  will  led  Cain  to  a disregard  of  human  life.  No  man  can  re- 
lax his  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  God’s  commandments  and  retain  his 
regard  for  other  things  divinely  sacred. 

“Ours  not  to  reason  why, 

Ours  not  to  make  reply, 

Ours  but  to  do  and  die,” 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  10. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

After  devotional  services  conducted  by  the  general  moderator  of  the 
meetings,  Pastor  H.  F.  King,  and  an  anthem  by  the  choir,  the  historical 
sketch  was  presented  in  the  following  paper  : 

HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BETHEL  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

BY  O.  J.  STURGIS. 

Thirteen  years  before  Fayette  county  was  erected  out  of  Westmore- 
land, this  Great  Bethel  Baptist  church  was  constituted.  This  was  only 
one  year  after  Henry  Beeson,  the  Virginia  Quaker,  laid  out  the  village 
of  Beesontown,  and  26  years  before  Uniontown  was  incorporated  as  a bor- 
ough. It  was  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  settlements  in  this  region 
following  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  when  for  the  first 
time  there  was  a feeling  of  comparative  security  from  Savage  invasion. 
Our  Pedo-Baptist  friends  make  claims  of  the  early  antiquity  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  Western  Pennsylvania,  but  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Knox 
have  left  no  monuments  here  that  are  not  ante-dated  several  years  by 
the  plantings  of  those  who  with  Roger  Williams  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trins  of  soul  liberty  and  held  Believer’s  Baptism  to  be  a prerequisite 
of  a regenerated  church  membership.  In  his  book,  “Old  Redstone,” 
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Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Smith  refers  to  Dunlap’s  Creek  as  the  oldest  Presbyter- 
ian church  west  of  the  mountains.  But  it  was  not  oragnized  until  1774, 
by  Rev.  James  Power,  who  came  from  Chester  county,  and  its  first  in- 
stalled pastor  was  Rev.  James  Dunlap,  installed  in  1782.  Dr.  Smith  also 
prints  a picture  of  Rev.  James  Hughes  as  the  “first  man  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  west.”  This  is  not  correct.  He  was  licensed, 
says  Dr.  Smith,  by  Redstone  Presbytery  April  15,  1788,  Redstone  pres- 
bytery having  been  organized  at  Pigeon  Creek  in  Washington  county. 
Sept.  19,  1781.  Isaac  Sutton  was  licensed  by  this  Great  Bethel  Baptist 
church  near]  v eleven  years  before  the  Redstone  presbytery  had  an  exis- 
tence, and  18  years  before  that  body  conferred  its  first  license.  Here  is 
the  record  : 

“The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  at  Great  Bethel,  Constituted 
as  is  supposed  in  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  holding  Believ- 
er’s Baptism,  &c.,  &c.,  sindeth  greeting. 

“To  all  Christian  People  to  whom  these  may  concern, 
know  ye  that  Isaac  Sutton  is  in  full  Communion  with  us,  and 
is  of  a Regular  and  of  a Christian  Conversation,  and  for 
aught  we  know  is  approved  of  by  us  in  general  as  a gifted 
Brother,  and  we  do  unitedly  agree  that  he  should  Improve 
his  Gifts  as  a Candidate  for  the  ministery  where  Ever  God 
in  his  Providence  shall  Call  him.  Signed  by  ms  this  Eighth 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  lord  Christ — 1770. 

“N.  B. 

That  this  Church  was  Constituted 
by  me  Nov.  7,  1770,  and  that 
the  Bearer  was  licensed  to 
Preach  before  me,  or  in  my  Presence, 
as  witness  my  hand  this  8th  day  of 
Nov.,  1770. 

“Henry  Crosbye.” 


“Witness  our  hands, 

Jacob  Vanmeter. 
Richard  Hall. 
Zepheniah  Blackford. 
“Because  we  are  few  in  number 
Our  Sisters  are  allowed  to  sign. 
Rachel  Sutton, 

Lettice  Vanmeter. 

Sarah  Hall.” 


The  covenant  as  written  by  Dr.  Gill  was  adopted,  and  a printed 
copy  attached  to  the  record. 

This  establishes  for  the  Great  Bethel  church  the  claim  of  being  the 
oldest  religious  organization  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  if  not  west  of  the 
Laurel  Hill  Mountains,  and  these  old  books  you  see  here  contain  its  un- 
broken records  from  the  first  meeting  125  years  ago.  To  save  the  min- 
utes from  perishing,  the  original  record  was  copied  into  this  substan- 
tially bound  book,  by  Samuel  King,  by  act  of  the  church  Nov.  2,  1822, 
and  later,  when  a committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  reported  that 
they  had  compared  the  transcript  and  found  it  to  be  a faithful  copy  of 
the  original,  Mr.  King  was  voted  150  pounds  of  iron  for  his  pay.  On  the 
title  page  of  this  book  we  read  : “Isaac  Sutton,  Great  Bethel  Church 
Book,  for  the  use  of  Inserting  Minutes  of  Business  transacted  by  the 
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Church.”  It  is  evident  therefore  that  Isaac  Sutton  took  charge  of  the 
church  after  its  constitution  by  Elder  Crosbye,  and  he  continued  as  pas- 
tor for  some  years.  Who  Crosbye  was,  and  whence  he  came,  we  have  no 
knowledge,  nor  is  it  known  whether  he  left  any  descendants.  His  name 
does  not  appear  in  Veech’s  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  section  in  1772, 
nor  is  his  name  ever  mentioned  in  the  church  records  except  on  Nov.  7 
and  8,  1770.  The  Suttons,  however,  play  a prominent  part  in  the  early 
history  of  Great  Bethel.  Benedict’s  History  of  the  Baptists  states  that 
this  church  “was  gathered  in  1770  under  the  ministry  of  Elder  John  Sut- 
ton.” But  the  name  of  John  Sutton  nowhere  appears  in  the  early 
records  of  this  church,  while  the  names  of  Isaac,  James  and  Moses  occur 
frequently,  and  later  those  of  Reuben,  Milton,  Tobias  and  others.  Cath- 
cart’s  Baptist  Encyclopedia  states  there  wrere  five  Sutton  brothers  of 
New  Jersey  who  entered  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  names  John  and 
David  as  coming  to  the  Bedstone  country,  David  settling  on  Ten  Mile  in 
Greene  county  and  John  in  Fayette,  and  that  Great  Bethel  owes  its 
origin  and  much  of  its  subsequent  prosperity  to  the  labors  of  John. 
Here  again  reference  must  be  had  to  Isaac  instead  of  John.  If  there 
was  a John  he  did  not  labor  here.  From  these  brothers  are  descended 
the  numerous  Sutton  families  in  Fayette  and  Greene  counties.  Their 
location  in  Fayette  was  in  what  are  now  South  Union  and  Georges  town- 
shiDS,  Isaac  having  been  one  of  the  early  free  holders  at  Hopwood,  and 
Moses  having  been  elected  a justice  of  the  peace  in  1784,  in  which  year 
also  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  this  church. 

At  the  March  meeting,  1773,  it  is  recorded  that  the  members  conve- 
nient to  Muddy  Creek  are  dismissed  to  that  church  by  letter.  It  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Jefferson,  Greene  county,  and 
was  gathered  in  1773,  by  that  co-laborer  with  the  Suttons,  Rev.  John 
Corbly,  who  after  suffering  persecutions  and  imprisonment  in  the  Cul- 
pepper (Va.)  jail  at  the  hands  of  the  established  church  for  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  soul  liberty  and  believer’s  baptism,  came  to  this  section  prior 
to  1770,  and  was  known  as  the  ablest  preacher  of  his  time.  He  served 
the  Mt.  Moriah  church  at  Smithfield  for  a time  and  on  Noy.  5,  1775,  con- 
stituted the  church  at  Forks  of  Cheat,  now  Stewartstown  church,  W. 
Va.,  with  12  members,  and  was  its  first  pastor.  That  was  the  first 
branch  church  planted  by  Great  Bethel,  the  minutes  of  Sept.,  1775,  con- 
taining this  item  : “ Besolved , that  our  brethren  at  Forks  of  Cheat  be 

granted  their  request  for  a constitution.”  The  first  pastor  of  this  oldest 
child  of  Great  Bethel,  Rev.  John  Corbly,  planted  also  the  Goshen 
church  at  Garard’s  Fort,  Greene  county,  in  1776,  and  it  was  while  he 
with  his  family  was  on  his  way  to  preacb  at  this  church  on  Sunday 
morning,  May  10,  1782,  that  they  were  attacked  by  Indians  and  his  wife 
and  several  children  were  massacred.  Corbly  and  his  family  lie  buried 
in  almost  unmarked  graves  in  the  old  cemetery  near  the  scene  of  this, 
tragedy,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  project  of  the  Monongahela  and  Ten 
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Mile  Associations  to  honor  his  memory  by  a suitable  monument  will  be 
completed  at  an  early  day. 

The  record  of  the  early  business  meetings  of  Great  Bethel  breathes 
a spirit  of  devout  piety  and  shows  a steady  purpose  to  enforce  discipline 
against  wayward  members.  Cases  where  some  erring  brother  or  sister 
came  before  the  church  and  made  acknowledgement  for  a fault,  or  was 
excluded  for  refusing  to  do  so,  were  much  more  frequent  than  can  be 
found  among  church  records  of  the  more  modern  period.  Is  it  because 
faults  are  less  frequently  committed,  or  is  it  due  to  growing  laxity  in  dis- 
cipline ? Persistent  non-attendance  was  cause  for  exclusion  then  ; it  isn’t 
always  so  now.  That  the  church  was  tenacious  also  in  holding  to  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  denomination  is  seen  in  various  expressions  in 
the  minutes,  such  as  this  for  instance  : “The  Baptist  church  of  Great 

Bethel,  holding  Believer's  Baptism,”  etc. 

Elder  James  Sutton  had  been  acting  as  assistant  pastor  to  Isaac  Sut- 
ton, but  in  1784  he  was  dismissed  by  letter  to  go  and  serve  the  newly 
constituted  church  at  Georges  Creek.  In  June,  1789,  it  was  voted  to 
continue  Isaac  Sutton  as  pastor  and  to  call  Rev.  Wm.  Eoveberry  or  Loof- 
borrow  to  preach  once  a month.  In  this  same  year  a meeting  house  lot 
was  bought  for  four  pounds,  and  Thomas  Gaddis  was  appointed  to  get 
the  deed.  This  was  not  the  first  lot  bought  by  the  church.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  subject  in  the  minutes  is  March  18,  1780,  when  it  is  re- 
corded : “Resolved,  that  a meeting  house  be  built  for  the  church,  and 

that  Brn.  James  McCoy,  Owen  Davis  and  Moses  Carr  view  the  ground 
and  pitch  upon  the  place  for  building,  the  dimensions  of  the  house  to  be 
30  feet  and  25.”  In,  July  of  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  build  two 
meeting  hous^^fnd  that  Owen  Davis,  Philip  Pierce,  Joseph  Thomas, 
Joseph  Boulfc€nhouse  and  Philip  Jenkins  meet  August  8,  to  counsel  what 
is  neqderffto  carry  on  the  building  and  what  place.”  Later,  Davis  and 
ins  were  appointed  overseers  and  Boultenhouse  collector  of  sub- 
scriptions. June  19,  1784:  “Resolved,  that  the  members  shall  work  at 

the  meeting  house  every  day  that  is  appointed  by  Richard  Reed, 
Thomas  Bowell  and  Philip  Jenkins,  under  penalty  of  five  shillings  for 
neglect.”  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  old  log  house  still  remember- 
Jb d by  old  residents  as  situated  on  the  Rogers,  now  the  Fairchance  Fur- 
* nace  company  farm,  some  six  miles  south  of  the  present  Uniontown.  It 
was  on  high  ground  so  as  to  guard  against  surprises  by  the  Indians.  It 
was  near  Ichabod  Ashcraft’s  fort,  erected  early  in  the  same  year.  It  may 
be  asked  why  this  meeting  house  was  erected  so  far  out  of  town.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  there  was  no  town  here  at  that  time  and  that  there 
were  more  settlers  near  Georges  Creek  than  there  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  county  seat.  The  territory  that  subsequently  composed 
Fayette  county  was  in  dispute,  being  claimed  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
Penns  as  part  of  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  Lord  Dunmore  as  a part  of  Augusta  county,  Ya.  Hence  the 
uncertain  phrase  locating  this  church,  in  the  first  minutes,  which  say  : 
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“Constituted  as  is  supposed  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.”  It  was 
not  until  February,  1783,  that  the  boundary  dispute  was  settled  by  ex- 
tending Mason  & Dixon's  line  west,  and  then  in  Sept,  of  the  same  year 
Fayette  was  organized  out  of  Westmoreland  county,  which  in  turn  had 
been  formed  in  1773,  out  of  Bedford,  Bedford  having  been  taken  from 
Cumberland  in  1771. 

There  is  mention  also  of  services  having  been  held  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Gaddis.  This  was  at  the  old  Gaddis  fort  on  the  farm  now  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Brownfield  in  South  Union  township,  still  standing, 
and  in  the  old  family  burying  ground  can  be  seen  the  tomb  stones  which 
tell  of  the  death  of  some  of  the  primitive  members  of  this  church.  Mr. 
Brownfield  has  handed  me  a copy  of  the  oldest  legible  inscription,  which 
records  the  death  of  Sarah  Gaddis,  born  Sept.  16,  1771,  and  died  Sept. 
10,  1777.  This  was  a child  of  Thomas  Gaddis,  long  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  this  church,  whose  descendants,  theHopwoods,  Freemans  and  oth- 
ers, are  numerous  in  Fayette  county.  Col.  Gaddis  was  of  illustrious  an- 
cestry, and  was  third  in  command  in  Col.  Crawford’s  disastrous  cam- 
paign in  1782.  The  old  fort  is  still  standing,  though  built  in  1770. 

On  Sept.  15,  1787,  it  was  resolved  that  a meeting  house  be  built  on 
the  great  road  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Uniontown,  Thomas  Gaddis, 
Moses  Carr  and  James  Little  to  carry  it  on.  This  must  have  been  the 
second  of  the  two  meeting  houses  decided  upon  six  years  before,  and  was 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  those  living  near  to  Beeson  town.  It 
was  built  on  a one-acre  lot  deeded  by  Henry  Beeson  and  wife  and  was 
the  old  log  meeting  house  on  the  hill  which  served  as  the  place  of  wor- 
ship until  replaced  by  the  brick  structure  that  was  built  in  1831-3,  and 
which  is  now  the  property  and  worshiping  place  of  the  Brethren  con- 
gregation of  Uniontown. 

About  this  time  some  opponents  of  Isaac  Sutton,  known  as  the  Loof- 
borrow  party,  had  formed  themselves  into  what  they  called  the  Union- 
town  Baptist  church,  but  it  soon  became  merged  again  into  the  mother 
church,  as  per  the  following  from  the  minutes  of  Nov.  6,  1790:  “The 
church  of  Christ  called  Great  Bethel  met  the  church  of  Christ  called 
Uniontown,  according  to  appointment.  After  prayer,  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. 1st.  Appointed  Deacon  Gaddis  to  receive  them.  2nd.  The  church 
of  Union  dissolved  their  constitution  and  were  received  into  fellow- 
ship with  us.” 

Isaac  Sutton  had  resigned  in  March,  1790,  but  was  recalled  and  serv- 
ed one  branch  and  David  Loofborrow  the  other  until  the  two  branches 
united  in  November  of  that  year.  Loofborrow  then  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  preach  to  the  church  until  October,  1793,  when  a letter  of  dis- 
mission was  granted  to  him,  as  he  was  going  to  New  Jersey.  We  have 
no  further,  record  of  Loofborrow.  Isaac  Sutton  continued  to  preach  part 
of  the  time  also  until  1794,  when  Rev.  Benjamin  Stone  was  called.  In 
December,  1794,  they  got  into  their  new  log  meeting  house  on  the  hill, 
and  there  Mr.  Stone  preached  to  them  until  1812,  when  he  was  succeeded 
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by  that  remarkable  man,  Rev.  William  Brownfield.  From  this  time  on 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a century  the  history  of  Great  Bethel  church  is 
largely  the  history  of  Rev.  William  Brownfield.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  other  man  who  ever  lived  in  Fayette  county,  married  so  many  of  its 
people,  buried  so  many  of  its  dead,  or  so  impressed  his  personality  and 
his  doctrinal  views  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  community,  as  did  this 
robust,  dogmatic,  but  pious  Old  School  Baptist  preacher  during  the  60 
years  of  his  life  as  a minister  of  Christ.  The  first  mention  of  his  name 
is  in  this  item  in  the  minutes  of  Dec.  1,  179S  : “William  Brownfield 

offered  as  candidate  [for  baptism]  and  adopted.”  At  the  next  business 


REV.  WILLIAM  BROWNFIELD. 

This  cut  is  made  from  a picture  taken  in  1859,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Jane  Hagan  of  Uniontown,  a niece  of  Mrs.  Brownfield. 

meeting,  January,  1799,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  Friday,  Dec.  6,  1800, 
he  was  ordained  and  the  day  was  observed  by  the  congregation  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  On  Feb.  6,  1802,  he  was  called  to  preach  the  2nd  and 
4th  Sundays  of  each  month,  though  Mr.  Stone  was  still  pastor.  From 
June  9,  1804,  little  more  is  recorded  of  Brownfield  until  Feb.  12,  1812, 
when  he  assumed  full  charge  as  pastor. 

William  Brownfield  inherited  his  pious  pugnacity  honestly,  as  his 
ancestor,  George  Brownfield,  fought  with  Cromwell  and  the  Round- 
heads.  His  father,  Thomas  Brownfield,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King 
against  the  rebellious  American  colonists,  and  became  known  as  “Tory 
Tom.”  His  brothers,  Robert  and  Benjamin,  sympathized  with  the  colo- 
nists and  when  “Tory  Tom”  was  arrested  by  the  colonial  patriots  his 
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two  brothers  interceded  and  saved  him  from  harm.  One  of  these  broth- 
ers, Robert,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Basil  Brownfield. 

William  Brownfield  was  largely  self-made ; was  a diligent  student, 
a fine  linguist,  and  became  well  versed  in  polemics  and  church  history. 
He  mastered  Greek  and  Hebrew  though  be  never  was  inside  a college. 
Thus  equipped  he  soon  found  himself  face  to  face  with  that  great  relig- 
ious teacher,  Alexander  Campbell,  ima  controversy  destined  to  become 
memorable  because  it  resulted  in  Campbell's  leaving  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination and  founding  a new  sect.  This  may  seem  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  yet  it  is  a matter  in  which  Great  Bethel,  through  its  pas- 
tor, played  so  prominent  a part  that  no  history  of  this  church  is  com- 
plete without  at  least  a reference  to  it. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  William  Brownfield  became  pastor  of  this 
church  (1812)  Redstone  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Union- 
town,  and  Alexander  Campbell  preached  a sermon.  Thomas  and  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  father  and  son,  had  been  Presbyterian  seceders  in  Ire- 
land, but  had  revolted  from  that  faith  and  coming  to  America  settled  in 
Washington  county,  where  they  organized  the  Independent  church  of 
Brush  Run,  baptizing  its  members  in  Buffalo  creek  July  4 , 1811.  In  the 
following  year  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell  and  their  wives  were 
baptized  in  the  same  creek  by  Rev.  Matthias  Luce,  a Baptist  minister  of 
the  Redstone  Association.  In  1815  the  Brush  Run  church  made  applica- 
tion and  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Redstone  Association. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Campbells  were  drifting  from  ilie 
Baptists  as  they  had  drifted  from  the  Presbyterians.  In  1816  Alexander 
Campbell  preached  before  the  Association  his  famous  tkSermon  on  the 
Law”  from  Paul’s  words,  “For  what  the  Law  could  not  do, ’’etc  At  the 
same  meeting  Thomas  Campbell  prepared  the  Circular  Letter,'  which 
set  forth  his  peculiar  views  as  to  the  essential  derivation  and  inferiority 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Leading  pastors  of  the  Association  took 
issue  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Campbells,  and  the  controversy  ran 
through  nearly  ten  years,  always  in  the  thickest  of  it  being  William 
Brownfield.  The  climax  was  reached  at  the  Associational  meeting  with 
the  old  Redstone  church  near  Smock  station  in  Franklin  township  in 
1826.  There  are  yet  living  in  Uniontown  at  least  two  men  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting  and  can  recall  the  scenes  that  so  vividly  im- 
pressed themselves  on  their  minds,  though  they  were  but  boys  at  the 
time.  I refer  to  Ex-Sheriff  Eli  Cope  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hayden.  There 
was  a crowd  both  inside  and  outside  the  church.  Within,  the  contro- 
versy was  raging,  with  Elders  Fry,  Whitlatch,  Brownfield,  Campbell 
and  others  by  turns,  the  principal  disputants  being  Brownfield  and 
Campbell.  Finally  Alexander  Campbell  picked  up  his  hat  and  walking 
out  of  the  church  announced  that  he  was  going  to  preach  outside.  He 
went  down  a little  way,  mounted  a stump  ana  began  to  preach.  He  soon 
had  a great  crowd  around  him,  and  he  proclaimed  his  views  without  in- 
terruption, and  soon  after  ceased  his  connection  with  the  Baptists.  Dr. 
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James  Estep,  a venerable  father  in  the  Redstone  Association,  writing 
his  recollections  of  it  in  1856,  said  : “From  the  idea  I had  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, if  he  had  been  approached  in  kindness  and  Christian  affection,  he 
would  have  been  induced  to  modify,  if  not  to  abandon,  that  sentimentT 
but  he  was  treated  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Association  in 
a most  impulsive  and  forbidding  manner.  Hence  the  legend  in  almost 
every  old  Baptist  family  in  Western  Pennsylvania  : Tf  Alexander 

Campbell  had  been  treated  kindly  he  never  would  have  been  separated 
from  the  Baptists.’”  Dr.  Estep  here  plainly  refers  to  William  Brown- 
field, with  whom  he  himself  had  had  many  a tilt ; but  probably  the  best 
defence  that  could  be  made  for  Brother  Brownfield,  at  this  day,  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Estep’s  indictment,  is  that  he  had  no  patience  with  what 
he  regarded  as  heresy. 

Following  close  upon  the  controversy  with  the  Campbells  came  an- 
other agitation y the  outcome  of  which  powerfully  affected  the  influence 
and  work  of  the  Baptists  west  of  the  mountains. 

In  about  1832  there  arose  a serious  contention  as  to  missions  and  the 
general  benevolent  tendency  of  the  denomination.  The  home  and  for- 
eign missionary  societies  were  endeavoring  to  push  their  organization  to 
all  parts  of  the  state.  Mr.  Brownfield  opposed  this  movement  as  un- 
seriptural  and  un-Baptistie.  He  declared  that  if  the  Lord  wanted  the 
heathen  saved  He  would  save  them  in  His  own  way.  Revs.  John  Thomas, 
James  Estep,  Wm.  Penny,  Benoni  Allen,  Wm.  Shadrach,  Wm.  Wood 
and  Levi  Griffith,  honored  names  in  the  religious  history  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  had  been  invited  to  preach  occasionally,  but  Mr.  Brown- 
field objected  to  their  preaching  any  longer  in  his  pulpit,  because  they 
belonged  to  the  new  school  or  mission  Baptists.  Finally  Rev.  John 
Thomas  preferred  a charge  of  perversion  of  testimony  against  Brown- 
field. The  church  decided  in  favor  of  Brownfield  at  the  April  meeting, 
1835,  and  Wm.  Vance,  Samuel  Hatfield  and  others  withdrew  from  the 
church.  At  the  same  meeting  Rev.  Milton  Sutton  was  asked  to  continue 
another  year  as  assistant  pastor. 

On  Oct.  3 Brownfield  was  asked  to  withdraw  because  be  would 
not  let  other  preachers  fellowship.  This  motion  was  made  by  Dea- 
con John  Troutman,  seconded  by  Harry  Gilbert,  father  of  the  hon- 
ored Prof.  C.  A.  Gilbert,  long  a member  of  this  Association,  now 
a teacher  at  Hall  Institute,  Sharon,  Pa.  This  motion  was  declared 
carried,  but  Moses  Nixon,  Jane  Nixon,  Barbara  Chica,  Hannah  Sut- 
ton, Samuel  McCoy  and  Catherine  Jackaway  recorded  their  protest 
and  asked  for  a hearing  at  the  next  meeting.  At  the  next  meeting, 
Oct.  30,  the  Brownfield  party  had  rallied  and  the  action  dismissing  him 
as  pastor  was  rescinded,  and  on  motion  of  Isaac  Hutchinson,  seconded  by 
Moses  Nixon,  Elder  Brownfield  was  continued  as  pastor.  Troutman  and 
Gilbert  then  asked  to  have  their  names  stricken  off  the  church  roll,  and 
the  Brownfield  adherents  promptly  granted  the  request.  In  January 
following,  1836,  Brownfield  presented  a petition  to  the  legislature  asking 
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that  body  to  pass  an  act  vesting-  the  title  to  the  church  property  in  the 
Regular  or  Old  School  Baptists.  Milton  Sutton  read  a protest  against 
the  petition.  Finally  the  trouble  reached  a head.  Both  sides  wanted  to 
use  the  meeting  house  and  the  appointments  of  Sutton  conflicted  with 
those  of  Brownfield,  and  the  Brownfield  party  took  summary  action,  ex- 
cluding a number  of  the  leading  anti-Brownfield  members.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Redstone  Association  and  that  body  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Brownfield  party  as  the  Regular  Great  Bethel  church.  (See  Red. 
Asso.  1836.)  Thus  fortified,  they  closed  the  doors  against  the  anti- 
Brown  fieldites,  but  the  latter  opened  the  door  and  held  their  services. 
Moses  Nixon  was  then  appointed  to  notify  them  to  cease  making  ap- 
pointments in  the  house  and  opening  the  doors.  This  not  being  heed- 
ed, in  February,  1837,  M.  Nixon  and  I.  Hutchinson  were  appointed  to  put 
the  house  again  in  a state  of  safety.  The  doors  and  windows  were  fast- 
ened with  iron  bars  and  a notice  posted  on  the  door  warning  trespassers 
to  keep  away  or  a suit  would  follow.  Still  the  doors  were  opened  and 
Milton  Sutton  and  others  preached  to  the  new  school  party.  The  threat- 
ened suit  followed,  and  the  case  was  tried  at  a special  term  of  court  be- 
fore Judge  Greer  in  1843,  when  a verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
New  School  or  Mission  party  as  the  true  Great  Bethel  Baptist  church  and 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  property.  Judge  Greer  said  that  the  Baptist 
church  was  the  most  democratic  body  in  the  world  and  that  a minority 
could  not  turn  out  a majority,  the  Baptists  at  large  being  unquestiona- 
bly in  favor  of  missions.  Mr.  Brownfield,  however,  was  permitted  the 
use  of  the  house  and  continued  to  preach  to  the  Old  School  Baptists  at 
such  times  as  did  not  conflict  with  the  appointments  of  the  other  con- 
gregation. Hamilton  Abraham  was  the  Old  School  church  clerk,  and 
the  record  of  the  business  meetings  grows  briefer  and  finally  ends  with 
this  melancholy  minute  : 

“Oct.  31,  1846.  Some  members  present.  Read  a portion  of  Scrip- 
ture. Prayer.  Adjourned.” 

Mr.  Brownfield  lived  to  a ripe  old  age  at  his  residence  just  south  of 
town  where  Brother  Porter  Craig  now  lives,  and  died  January  18,  1859, 
aged  86  years,  his  wife,  Sarah  West  Brownfield,  having  died  three  years 
before,  aged  83.  They  left  no  children.  These  words  are  inscribed  on 
his  monument  in  the  old  Baptist  grave  yard  on  the  hill:  “A  sound  and 

able  divine,  a fearless  advocate  of  truth  ; after  serving  his  Master  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  for  65  years,  he  passed  to  his  reward.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  decision  of  the  court  recognizing  the 
Mission  Baptists,  whose  spokesman  and  main  witness  was  Dr.  Estep, 
who  came  from  Peter’s  Creek  church  to  testify  as  to  Baptist  principles 
and  doctrines,  there  was  opened  up  a new  and  wider  field  for  the  mission 
and  work  of  the  denomination  in  spreading  the  Gospel  among  men,  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  whole  trend  of  modern  associated  Baptist  effort 
is  toward  carrying  out  the  Great  Commission  and  evangelizing  the 
world. 
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In  July,  1835,  there  was  ordained  a young  naan  who  subsequently  as 
pastor  and  supply  preached  on  and  off  for  about  50  years.  This  was  the 
venerated  Isaac  Wynn,  who  united  by  baptism  in  Dec.,  1831.  His  name 
is  long  and  honorably  associated  with  the  church’s  history. 

The  records  of  the  Mission  Baptists,  who  compose  the  Great  Bethel 
church  after  1836,  are  in  the  handwriting  of  William  Bryson  for  17 
ears,  from  1836  to  1853.  He  was  the  father  of  our  sister  Dorcas  Van 
Swearingen,  and  the  uncle  of  our  senior  deacon,  Andrew  B.  Bryson, 
whose  faithful  connection  with  this  church  began  in  1840.  The  succes- 
sion of  pastors  now  for  a few  years  was  rapid.  After  numerous  supplies, 
Rev.  Wm.  Wood  was  called  in  1839,  for  one  year.  He  was  followed  for 
brief  terms  by  David  Evans,  Elder  S.  Siegfried,  Isaac  Wynn,  J.  B.  Tis- 
dale, and  in  Feb.,  1841,  Rev.  E.  M.  Miles  of  Freeport  was  called.  He 
served  until  1842  and  is  one  of  the  four  ex-pastors  of  this  church  who  yet 
survive.  He  resides  at  Lake  City,  Iowa,  full  of  years  and  honor,  and 
sends  Christian  greeting  on  this  anniversary  occasion,  which  will  be 
read  to  you  at  this  evening’s  services.  He  is  a brother  of  that  other 
venerable  father  in  Israel,  Rev.  J.  Green  Miles,  whose  visits  to  Union- 
town  are  remembered  by  our  older  members,  and  who  is  still  a member 
of  the  Northumberland  Association  in  this  state. 

In  1845,  Dr.  Wm.  Penny  was  called  and  served  until  1847.  Mr. 
Wynn  again  had  charge  until  1851,  when  Rev.  S.  H.  Ruple  was  called 
for  one  year.  He  is  the  second  of  the  four  surviving  ex-pastors,  and  also 
sends  from  Gladstone,  Ills.,  a message  of  love,  which  will  be  read  this 
evening.  Rev.  Milton  Sutton  was  called  from  Mt.  Pleasant  and  served 
until  1853,  when  Mr.  Wynn  again  took  charge.  In  1845,  William  Wood 
came,  and  assisted  by  Rev.  Israel  D.  King  of  Smithfield,  conducted  a 
wonderful  revival,  more  than  one  hundred  converts  being  baptized, 
among  them  R.  H.  Austin  and  J.  M.  Collins,  both  of  whom  were  licensed 
to  the  ministry  by  this  church.  In  1856,  Rev.  I.  D.  King  was  called,  and 
served  until  March  1,  1860.  In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  King’s  pastorate, 
1856,  the  messengers  to  the  Pittsburg  Association,  I.  D.  King,  Benja- 
min Brownfield  and  R.  H.  Austin,  were  instructed  to  ask  for  a letter  of 
dismission  from  that  body  that  the  church  might  unite  with  the  Monon- 
gabela  Association.  They  reported  back  that  the  letter  was  granted 
with  great  reluctance  on  account  of  the  affectionate  relations  that  had 
existed  betwen  the  church  and  the  Association.  In  Sept,  of  the  same 
year,  the  church  united  with  the  MonongaheJa  Association,  its  messen- 
gers being  I.  D.  King,  Tobias  Sutton  and  Samuel  Hatfield.  The  church 
entertained  the  Association  in  1857,  and  has  since  entertained  it  in  the 
years  1863,  1874,  1881  and  1889.  The  church  now  had  the  largest  mem- 
bership in  its  history  up  to  this  time,  230.  In  December,  1860,  Rev.  B. 
P.  Ferguson  was  called  and  served  until  Sept.  1863,  when  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  He  died  soon  after  and  is  buried  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery on  the  hill. 

March  21,  1864,  the  church  called  Rev.  Dr.  John  Boyd,  and  here 
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comes  the  period  of  darkest  gloom  and  division.  Many  persons  yet  liv- 
ing were  actors  in  the  scenes  attending  the  troubles  and  final  split  under 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Boyd,  and  this  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  treated 
here  by  a brief  and  formal  statement  of  the  record.  Toward  the  close 
of  1866  differences  began  to  arise  between  Dr.  Boyd  and  some  ot  his 
members.  These  troubles  increased  until  on  March  2,  1867,  Dr.  Boyd 
was  discharged  as  pastor.  His  friends,  however,  stood  by  him  and  he 
continued  to  preach  in  the  old  church  on  the  hill.  The  opposition  held 
services  elsewhere,  for  a time  in  the  court  house,  then  in  the  town  hall. 
May  25,  1867,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a new  meeting  house  for  the  Reg- 
ular Baptist  church,  and  Isaac  Wynn  was  appointed  to  collect  funds. 
Samuel  Clement,  Uriah  Carter,  Porter  Craig,  Franklin  Gray,  A.  B. 
Bryson  and  Presley  Swan  were  appointed  a committee  to  select  a site. 
The  site  on  which  this  building  stands  was  finally  selected. 

This  meeting  house  was  built  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  C.  E. 
Barto,  who  was  called  January  19,  1868,  and  continued  to  April  1,  1872. 
In  May  of  1872,  the  church  called  Rev.  W.  W.  Hickman,  the  venerable 
and  respected  brother,  who  is  the  third  of  the  four  ex-pastors  of  the 
church  yet  living.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Mt.  Moriah  church,  Nov.  11, 
1843,  52  years  ago  tomorrow.  Except  until  recently  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  have  borne  down  heavily  upon  him,  he  has  preached  the  Gos- 
pel steadily  and  faithfully  for  this  round  half  a century,  and  with  this 
record  to  his  credit,  he  calmly  waits  for  the  summons  to  join  the  blood 
washed  throng  that  have  gone  before.  We  all  deeply  regret  that  by 
reason  of  these  infirmities  he  is  unable  to  be  present  with  us  today. 
Brother  Hickman  served  as  pastor  until  April  1, 1878,  and  from  that  time 
the  church  was  without  a pastor,  though  not  without  preaching,  until 
June  6,1879,  when  Rev.  E.  B.  LaBarrer  of  Baltimore  was  called.  He  serv- 
ed with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  until  November  30,  1884,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  a call  to  the  Hampden  church,  Baltimore,  in 
which  city  he  is  still  serving  with  marked  success.  He  is  the  fourth 
surviving  ex-pastor,  and  we  are  honored  with  his  presence  today,  he 
having  come  all  the  way  from  Baltimore  to  accept  the  call  of  the  com- 
mittee to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  this  rare  occasion.  He  will  find 
a hearty  greeting  in  Uniontown,  and  will  preach  for  us  this  evening  on 
‘'The  Mission  of  the  Church  to  the  World.” 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1885,  Rev.  J.  O.  Critchlow  of  Philadel- 
phia held  a revival  which  added  scores  to  the  membership  of  the 
church,  and  later  he  accepted  a call  to  become  pastor,  continuing  until 
May  1,  1888,  when  declining  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  never 
regained  his  health,  but  died  in  April  of  the  following  year,  widely  and 
sincerely  lamented  as  an  able  and  fearless  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who 
has  many  souls  for  his  hire. 

Sept.  1,  1888,  Rev.  H.  F.  King  of  Hollidaysburg  accepted  the  unani- 
mous call  of  the  church  and  continues  the  popular  and  efficient  pastor. 

Dr.  Boyd  continued  to  preach  to  his  adherents  for  several  years  in 
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the  old  meeting  house  on  the  hill,  until  finally  the  congregation  dwin- 
dled away,  and  services  were  discontinued. 

In  Feb.  1883,  a suit  was  tried  in  court  before  Judge  Willson  for  the 
possession  of  the  church  property.  It  resulted  in  a verdict  against  Dr. 
Boyd  and  restored  to  the  congregation  of  the  Great  Bethel  church,  the 
property  on  the  hill  of  which  Dr.  Boyd  had  continued  to  hold  possession. 

BRANCHES— Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  branch 
churches  which  were  planted  by  this  Great  Bethel,  the  mother  of  Bap- 
tist churches  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  oldest  of  these  is  Muddy 
Creek  in  Greene  county,  constituted  March  19,  1773.  The  next  oldest  is 
Forks  of  Cheat,  constituted  Sept.  21,  1775. 

Noy.  15,  1778,  the  Glades  church  was  organized,  later  known  as  the 
Big  Crossings,  near  the  Maryland  line.  At  the  same  meeting  a constitu- 
tion was  granted  to  the  Redstone  church  down  Redstone  creek,  and 
those  living  convenient  were  granted  separation.  Isaac  Sutton  was  ap- 
pointed “to  constitute  them.” 

Permission  was  given  to  those  living  beyond  the  Yough  to  organize 
Sept.  20,  1783,  but  the  records  of  that  church  are  not  in  existence.  It 
may  have  been  merged  into  the  Connellsville  Baptist  church,  which  was 
organized  in  1796. 

October  16,  1784,  the  Georges  Creek  or  Mt.  Moriah  church  was  con- 
stituted, and  the  history  of  this  church  Brother  Hays  has  related  in  his 
very  interesting  paper  last  evening. 

In  1830  a church  was  organized  of  the  members  living  at  and  near 
McClellandtown,  convenient  to  the  Parshalls  and  others,  but  it  h^s  since 
become  extinct. 

ASSOCIATIONS — This  church  has  belonged  to  three  Associations. 
It  was  one  of  the  six  churches  which  met  with  the  Goshen  church  on  Big 
Whitely  creek  in  Greene  county  on  Oct.  7,  1776,  and  organized  the  first 
Association  of  Baptists  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Great  Bethel 
sent  as  messengers  Isaac  and  James  Sutton  and  Philip  Jenkins.  The 
other  five  churches  were  Goshen,  Turkeyfoot,  Yough,  Ten  Mile  and 
Pike  Run.  For  about  20  years  it  was  known  as  the  “Annual  Association 
of  Baptists  west  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Mountains,”  after  which  it  took  the 
name  of  the  “Redstone  Baptist  Association,”  which  the  “Old  School” 
Baptists  still  retain  in  their  records.  In  1800  and  for  some  years  later 
this  Association  comprised  the  territory  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Virginia.  T have  been  unable  to  find  any- 
where a file  of  its  minutes,  and  there  is  probably  not  a complete  file  in 
existence.  It  is  recorded  in  this  old  minute  book,  however,  that 
“Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  times”  it  did  not  suit  to  hold  the 
Association  at  Muddy  Creek  in  1777,  as  intended,  and  it  there- 
fore met  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Sutton,  the  Saturday  before  the  second 
Lord’s  day  in  October.  It  is  not  known  in  what  other  years  Redstone 
Association  met  with  Great  Bethel,  though  it  certainly  did  meet  here  in 
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1812,  1827  and  1836.  This  church  continued  a member  of  the  Redstone 
Association  until  1836,  when  it  united  with  the  Pittsburg  Association  and 
continued  its  connection  there  until  1856,  when  it  joined  the  Mononga- 
hela  Association.  The  branch  that  clung  to  Rev.  Wm.  Brownfield  re- 
mained with  the  Redstone  Association  to  the  end,  the  last  record  of 
which  is  in  the  minutes  of  1846,  when  William  Brownfield,  Isaac  Hutch- 
inson and  S.  Davis  went  as  messengers  to  the  meeting,  which  was  held 
that  year  at  Indian  Creek. 

LICENTIATES — In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  churches  which 
the  Great  Bethel  has  planted,  it  has  licensed  the  following  ministers  to 
preach  the  Gospel : 

Isaac  Sutton,  Nov.  8,  1770. 

Joseph  Barnett,  Mar.  19,  1773. 

Isaac  Morris,  May  21,  1775. 

John  Wade  Loveberry,  Sept.  20,  1783. 

John  Hopwood,  Aug.  20,  1791. 

Sreve,  Nov.  19, 1792. 

Wm.  Brownfield,  April  6,  1799. 

Milton  Sutton,  July  6,  1833. 

Isaac  Wynn,  July  6,  1833. 

Richard  H.  Austin,  June  28,  1856. 

Joseph  M.  Collins,  Feb.  26,  1859. 

John  Bat,  Jan.  19,  1868. 

John  M.  Moore,  Sept.  19,  1894. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Sembower,  now  the  successful  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  while  not  a licentiate  of  Great  Bethel,  was  baptized  into 
her  fellowship  on  March  16,  1857,  by  Rev.  I.  D.  King.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  he  took  his  letter  to  Johnstown  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
that  church  in  the  following  December.  He  has  spent  an  active  life  of 
nearly  40  years  in  the  ministry,  having  served  the  churches  at  Johns- 
town, Altoona,  Curwensville,  Clearfield,  Pottsville,  Reading  and  Salem. 

CHURCH  CLERKS—Those  who  have  served  the  church  as  clerk  : 

Isaac  Morris,  appointed  July  15,  1775.  Until  that  time  the  minutes 
seem  to  have  been  kept  by  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Isaac  Sutton. 

Philip  Jenkins,  Nov.  19,  1776. 

Moses  Sutton,  Oct.  16,  1784.  \ 

Isaac  Sutton,  Jr.,  Sept.  15,  1787.  ) 

John  Hopwood,  Feb.  19,  1791.  1 

Anthony  Swain,  Oct.  18,  1794. 

John  Ayres,  Sept.  8,  1804. 

Simeon  Gard,  Aug.  12,  1809. 

Charles  King,  Mar.  28,  1812. 

Samuel  Little,  Aug.  1,  1818. 

William  Bryson,  May  30,  1830. 

Hamilton  Abraham,  (O*.  S.)  Jan.  2,  1836. 
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George  A.  Shallenberger,  May  21,  1853. 

F.  L.  Hatfield,  Mar.  22,  1856. 

Isaac  W.  Bryson,  Aug.  22,  1856. 

Samuel  Hatfield,  Jr.,  Sept.  26,  1857. 

C.  G.  Turner,  Jan.  22,  1859. 

R.  Porter  Craig,  D3C.  8,  1860. 

Joseph  Hayden,  Dec.  24,  1865. 

Amos  S.  Bowlb.y,  Jan.  25,  1873. 

S.  W.  Carter,  May  24,  1873. 

D.  M.  Hertzog,  Sept.  27,  1879,  to  the  present  time. 


DEACONS — The  names  of  the  first  deacons  who  served  the  church 
have  not  been  preserved.  Elijah  Barclay  was  elected  June  8,  1776,  on 
trial,  but  was  not  ordained  until  May  19,  1781. 


Philip  Pierce,  elected  May  17,  1779,  on  trial ; ordained  May  19,  1781. 
William  Wells,  Jan.  20,  1782. 

Thomas  Gaddis,  Feb.  14,  1784. 

Robert  Jackaway,  Jan.  15,  1791, 

Moses  Carr,  Jan.  19,  1791. 

John  Carr,  Oct.  18,  1794. 

David  Conger,  April  5,  1800. 

John  Gaddis,  Mar.  9,  1805, 

Simeon  Gard,  Mar.  9,  1805. 

Isaac  Minor,  May  1,  1812. 

William  Yance,  Nov.  4,  1815. 

Moses  Nixon,  May  4,  1822. 

William  Bryson,  July  6,  1833. 

Isaac  Hutchinson,  Apr.  1,  1837. 

Squire  Ayers,  Dec.  24,  1812. 

Andrew  B.  Bryson,  Mar.  29,  1851. 

Elijah  Jennings,  Mar.  29,  1851. 

Geo.  A.  Shallenberger,  Jan.  27,  1855. 

Tobias  Sutton,  Tune  28,  1856. 

Benjamin  Brownfield,  June  28,  1856. 

Thos.  B.  Sturgis,  Feb.  27,  1858. 

Ellmore  Brownfield,  Feb.  27,  1858. 

Josiah  Wymer,  Feb. '27,  1858. 

Henry  Smith,  Aug.  21,  1858. 

Samuel  Hatfield,  Jr.,  Apr.  21,  1866. 

William  Ritenour,  Apr.  21,  1866. 

George  W.  Foulk,  Jan.  19,  1868. 

Crawford  Yance,  Aug.  22,  1868. 

William  S.  Yan  Swearingen, , 1868. 

R.  Porter  Craig, 1871.  j No  minutes  between  Mar.) 

John  Collins, 1873.  ( 26,  ’70,  and  Jan.  25,  :73.  f 

James  Nabors,  April  24, 1875. 
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H.  C.  Diffenderffer,  Feb.  22,  1879. 
Robert  Bryner,  Feb.  22,  1879. 

N.  P.  Cooper,  July  21,  1882. 

Wm.  E.  Brown,  Dec.  2,  1883. 
Samuel  Hatfield,  Mar.  23,  1892. 

J.  S.  Douglas,  Mar.  23,  1892. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL— The  Sunday  school  of  the  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1850.  Supt.  Hertzog  will  tell  us  of  its  history  this  afternoon. 


In  conclusion:  The  subject  is  too  vast,  the  sweep  of  time  too  great, 

for  the  limits  of  this  paper.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  such 
history  cannot  be  treated  in  30  minutes.  A church  which  was  here  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made;  whose  members  fought 
in  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution,  and  mingled  in  the  hardships  of  the 
Whisky  Insurrection;  whose  position  has  had  a dominating  influence  on 
the  great  religious  movements  for  which  Western  Pennsylvania  has 
been  famous  for  a. century,  would  require  a large  volume  to  record  ade- 
quately its  history.  The  Lord  early  raised  this  Bethel  and  hath  grac- 
iously preserved  and  multiplied  it.  There  have  beep  darkness  and  shad- 
ows, and  at  times  some  of  its  members  have  seemed  to  follow  Paul  and 
others  Apollos,but  over  and  above  it  all  we  can  clearly  trace  the  leadings 
of  God’s  providence.  As  we  survey  the  long  roll  of  membership  and  re- 
count the  labors  of  the  faithful  dead,  we  are  summoned  to  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  glorious  heritage  they  have  left  us.  May  the  years 
that  are  to  come  to  Great  Bethel  witness  yet  greater  things  than  have 
gone  before.  May  peace  be  within  her  walls,  and  prosperity  within1  her 
palaces.  To  God  be  all  the  praise  ! 


NOTES. 


Owing  to  some  lost  minutes  in  later  years.it  has  been  difficult  to  get  a correct  list  of 
the  deacons,  with  the  dates  of  their  election.  The  deacons  holding  office  on  June  30,  1856, 
were:  Samuel  Hatfield,  Wm.  Bryson,  Tobias  Sutton  and  Benjamin  Brownfield. 

Deacons  ordained  Aug.  29,  1859,  Rev.  Isaac  Bevan  and  pastor,  I.  D.,  King,  officiating: 
Wm.  Bryson,  who  soon  removed  west;  Josiah  Wymer,  excluded  Aug.  25,  1860;  Thos.  B. 
Sturgis,  Ellmore  Brownfield,  Henry  Smith. 

Geo.  W.  Foulk  resigned  as  deacon  Apr.  24,  1875,  Jas»  Nabors  being  elected  in  his  stead. 
Robert  Bryner  resigned  Feb.  22, 1874. 

Elijah  Jennings  granted  letter  Apr.  22, 1854.  , 

No  minutes  for  Dec.,  1866,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1867,  July,  September,  October,  November 
and  December,  1867,  and  January,  1868;  nor  for  June,  1869,  and  October,  1869,  and  for  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1875. 

The  minutes  between  Mar,  26, 1870,  and  Jan.  25, 1873,  have  been  lost. 

Minute  book  No.  2 begins  April  30, 1836,  and  the  last  minute  is  June  24,1853. 

Minute  book  No.  3 begins  Nov.  1851  and  its  last  minute  is  dated  June  21, 1877. 

First  minute  in  book  No.  4 is  Nov.  8, 1878 — over  a year’s  record  lost.  - 

Church  resolved  Feb.  27, 1881, .to  be  incorporated. 

Reported  Mar.  26, 1881,  as  having  been  incorporated  and  chapter  was  read. 

April  23, 1881,  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  appoint  trustees,;  „ v . v 

Other  amendments  made  July  24, 1881.  ' 

Sept.  23, 1881,  the  first  trustees  under  the  charter  were  elected  as  fbl'tows:  A.  B.  Bry- 
son,  James  Nabors,  R.  Porter  Craig,  H.  C.  Diffenderffer,  John  Collins,  Robert  Bryner,  Na- 
thaniel G.  Hurst. 
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“THE  CHURCH  THE  GROUND  OP  THE  TRUTH.’7 

OUTLINE  OF  SERMON  PREACHED  BY  REV.  H.  F.  KING,  D.  D.,  PASTOR  OF 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  house  of  God  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth.— 1.  Tim.  3:15. 

Paul  s house,  here  defined,  is  the  church  in  which  the  living1  God 
dwells.  The  associated  words  promise  a personal  tarrying  with  Timo- 
thy that  all  might  be  taught  how  to  administer  the  affairs  of  that  house, 
a local  spiritual  organization.  The  church  has  but  one  foundation,  and 
that  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Here  though,  while  it  is  assumed  to  be 
resting  upon  that  rock,  it  is  characterized  as  being  in  turn  the  pillar 
and  ground  for  upholding  the  truth — not  abstract  truth,  but  the  saving 
truth  revealed  from  God. 

1.  God  gave  the  keeping  of  the  truth  to  the  church.  It  was  neces- 
sary, according  to  human  need  and  the  divine  plan,  that  the  oracles  per- 
taining to  the  government  of  the  soul  be  committed  for  safe  keeping  to 
some  qualified  agency.  The  qualifications  were  that  the  living  deposi- 
tory, the  new  ark,  must  be  available  to  man  and  it  must  be  interested  in 
what  it  preserves.  The  church  furnishes  these  qualifications,  for  it 
dwells  among  men  ; is  kept  by  the  power  of  God  and  is  the  receiving 
element  and  the  material  medium  in  which  the  truth  is  upheld.  No 
power,  external  to  the  truth,  can  perpetually  uphold  that  truth.  It  can- 
not be  held  in  solution  in  a purely  world  element,  but  it  must  rest  in  its 
earthly  dwelling  place,  incarnated  in  the  sanctified  human  mind  and 
heart.  The  secular  government  may,  under  lock  and  key  or  in  monas- 
tery, guard  a manuscript,  but  it  cannot  reach  the  soul  and  hence  it  is  in- 
effective to  perpetuate  the  truth  through  regenerated  lives.  The  cul- 
ture of  civilization  produces  refinement,  but  culture  in  its  most  effective 
form  is  too  weak  to  prepare  a soul  to  be  the  loving  and  continuous  home 
of  God  and  of  his  word.  God’s  chosen  ones  must  through  their  own 
preservation  preserve  the  revealed  truth. 

2.  The  church  must  preserve  the  truth  pure.  It  is  God’s  truth  ; it 
is  different  from  everything  of  the  world,  whether  true  or  false  ; it  came 
to  the  church  pure  and  its  high  standard  as  a cleansing  power  must  in 
practice  be  maintained.  Aside  from  the  applying  Holy  Spirit,  God’s 
one  effective  force  in  the  world  is  his  pure,  revealed  word.  The  saved 
cling  to  it  alone,  and  to  the  degree  that  the  ungodly  understand  it 
aright,  they  respect  it  and  attribute  to  it  power  and  authority.  In  the 
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past  it  has,  in  comparison  with  every  other  agency,  in  the  heart  and 
home  and  nation  accomplished  infinitely  the  best  work,  and  no  influence 
should  be  strong  enough  to  lead  the  soul  to  discard  it.  As  the  Savior 
held  the  truth  in  his  mind,  as  he  wrought  it  out  in  his  life  and  as  he  com- 
mitted it  to  those  to  whom  he  gave  the  kingdom,  it  was  in  his  care 
always  scrupulously,  divinely  kept  as  pure  as  when  he  received  it  from 
the  Father.  What  he  received,  that  in  all  purity  he  gave  to  his  disci- 
ples. 

3.  The  church  is  commissioned  to  defend  the  truth.  Attacks  upon 
it  have  been,  are  and  will  be  both  powerful  and  continuous.  That  it 
may  be  received  by  men  it  must  be  defended.  Sometimes  formal  apolo- 
getics is  necessary,  but  usually  the  best  witness  for  the  truth  of  God  is 
the  individual  life  and  character,  pervaded  through  and  through  and 
ruled  by  the  gospel's  power.  What  this  word  brings  is  the  world’s  only 
ground  on  which  the  soul  can  rest  its  hope  and  yet  not  be  deceived.  It 
must  be  protected  by  a vigilance,  an  energy  and  a self-sacrificing  spirit 
a thousand  times  more  quickened  than  would  be  shown  in  the  defense  of 
one’s  home,  his  country  or  his  sacred  honor.  If  the  truth  be  vitiated 
deception  and  death  must  follow  and  all  hope  be  lost.  In  oft-recurring 
and  in  most  explicit  words  and  by  the  witnessings  of  a cloud  of  martyrs, 
God  binds  the  work  of  defending  the  kingdom’s  truth  and  its  accompa- 
nying polity  unto  the  very  life  of  the  local  church,  for  an  organized  body 
that  does  not  yield  this  fruit — set  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  defense  of 
the  gospel — the  gospel  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  really  not  a church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called  in  a given  locality. 
When  the  word  of  the  spirit  is  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  voluntarily 
given  over,  not  only  can  the  church  no  more  attack  the  opposing  king- 
dom, but  it  will  itself  be  slaughtered. 

4.  In  serving  as  a pillar  and  ground  upon  which  rests  the  truth, 
the  church  must  transmit  that  truth.  This  sending  it  out  of  the  church 
includes  giving  the  needful  future  and  sending  it  to  our  contemporary 
fellow-creatures.  Both  must  be  the  work  of  the  church,  for  in  no  other 
way  can  Christian  duty  be  well,  fully  wrought.  It  has  and  will  yet 
necessitate  great  outlay  of  life’s  material  gatherings  and  of  life’s  anxie- 
ties and  spiritual  forces,  but  no  work  so  worthy  has  ever  been  laid  upon 
the  human  heart  to  love  and  to  perform,  as  is  this  carrying  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.  For  this  propagandism,  this  transmission  of  the  di- 
vine will  to  other  ages  and  to  other  people,  the  church  which  is  the  pil- 
lar and  ground  of  the  truth,  is  made  responsible.  The  stand  holds  the 
lamp  that  all  who  are  in  the  house  may  see. 

How  has  this  Great  Bethel  Baptist  church,  during  its  long  his- 
tory, how  has  our  denomination  through  its  existence  been  keeping,  pre- 
serving pure,  defending  and  transmitting  the  truth  of  God  ? In  many 
things  undoubtedly  the  practical  and  the  ideal,  as  to  these  duties,  have 
not  been  made  peers,  but  in  very  many  things  Baptist  history  safely 
bears  scrutiny.  Although  because  of  the  very  form  of  Baptist  church 
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government,  they  probably  often  have  not,  in  the  stirring  times  of  na- 
tions possessing  a state  religion  had  their  teachers  and  their  people  in 
as  prominent  places  as  others  had  that  were  by  their  church  relation- 
ship nearer  the  appointing  powers,  yet  both  secular  and  church  history 
testify  as  to  their  fidelity  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  ages  to 
Bible  doctrines  and  practices.  These  doctrines  embrace  a belief  in  God 
with  his  holiness,  eternity,  power,  love  and  sovereign  purposes ; man  in 
his  state  of  sin,  rebellion  and  need ; Christ  with  abundant  atonement  for 
the  sinner  and  His  continued  intercession  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  apply 
the  Savior’s  word  and  work  ; individual  regeneration  with  its  accompa- 
nying repentance  and  faith;  justification,  adoption,  santification  ; the 
church  with  Christ  as  its  head  and  lawgiver;  its  ordinances,  baptism 
which  is  immersion  and  the  communion  ; the  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment, the  worlds  of  glory  and  of  torments. 

As  to  their  characteristics  they  hold  to  God’s  control  alone  over  the 
individual  conscience  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice,  allowing 
voluntary  worship  and  contributions ; the  church  and  state  separate, 
each  local  church  being  disassociated  from  any  hierarchy  ; the  new 
birth  a prerequisite  to  church  membership  and  full  and  unqualified  obe- 
dience, both  in  respect  to  the  ordinances  and  to  daily  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. The  Baptists  were  the  world’s  pioneers  in  opening  the  way  to  re- 
ligious liberty.  At  Proyidence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1636,  in  God’s  name 
they  lifted  up  the  banner  of  soul  freedom — a new  thing  to  the  world  at 
that  date.  They  had  weighty  influence  in  the  contention  that  gave  to 
the  United  States  the  first  great  amendment  to  its  constitution— guar- 
anteeing religious  liberty  to  all  and  prohibiting  congress  from  establish- 
ing a national  religion.  “If  there  had  been  no  Baptists  there  would  not 
have  been  that  first  amendment.”  In  all  their  history  they  have  said: 
“Although  piety  and  good  morals  are  essential  to  good  government,  yet 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  state  to  establish  religion.” 

As  to  their  activities  they  have  been  noted  for  their  church  exten- 
sion interest,  for  their  educational  development,  for  their  home  and 
foreign  mission  energy  and  for  their  Sunday  school  and  Young  People’s 
work.  Their  growth  has  been  marked.  In  Pennsylvania  there  were 
only  five  or  six  Baptist  churches  organized  previous  to  1770.  Now  there 
are  674  churches  and  about  100,000  members.  The  first  reliable  reckon- 
ing of  their  number  in  the  United  States  was  in  1780,  ten  years  after  we 
were  constituted,  at  which  time  there  were  868  churches,  1132  ministers 
and  64,975  members.  In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  in  round 
numbers,  there  are  37,000  churches,  24,000  ordained  ministers  and  3,500,- 
000  members.  The  value  of  their  church  buildings  is  $85,000,000,  and 
the  money  invested  in  their  institutions  of  learning  amounts  to  more 
than  $30,000,000. 

May  we  all  improve  our  divine  favors  and  while  standing  upon  the 
well  tried  foundation,  vigorously  and  zealously  uphold  the  truth  that 
God  lays  upon  the  sacred  desk  and  upon  the  living  tongue. 
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This  session  was  devoted  to  the  observance  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  the  Sunday  School,  and  was  in  charge  of  Superintendent  D.  M.  Hert- 
zog.  After  devotional  exercises  the  organization  and  history  of  the 
Sunday  school  was  sketched  in  the  following  paper  by  the  superinten- 
dent : 

HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BETHEL  BAPTIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

BY  SUPT.  D.  M.  HERTZOG. 

In  these  days  of  Sunday  schools  in  churches,  chapels  and  school 
houses,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  was  a time  when  none  exist- 
ed. Considering  the  almost  universal  recognition  of  the  Sunday  school 
as  a beneficial  institution,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  a church  so  near  to  us  as  our  own  dear  old  Great  Bethel,  not 
only  once  existed  without  a Sunday  school  but  actually  stood  in  opposi- 
tion thereto.  Such,  however,  is  true,  and  the  struggle  that  began  with 
the  efforts  of  a small  group  of  members  to  establish  a Sunday  school  and 
Missionary  Society  in  the  church,  was  the  longest,  the  most  persistently 
maintained  by  its  promoters  and  possibly  the  most  marked  in  its  results 
of  any  that  have  occurred  in  all  its  history. 

That  the  early  members  of  the  church  were  opposed  to  these  pro- 
gressive movements,  may  not  seem  so  strange  to  us,  when  we  consider 
that  this  church  came  into  existence  in  1770,  while  Robert  Raikes  organ- 
ized the  first  Sunday  school  in  1780,  ten  years  later.  If  our  church  was 
slow  to  exert  her  influence  in  favor  of  missions,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  she  had  lived  12  years  before  William  Carey  uttered  his  fa- 
mous sentence,  “Let  us  do  great  things  for  God  ; let  us  expect  great 
things  of  God,”  and  established  the  first  missionary  society. 

The  fact  that  the  Sunday  school  and  missionary  society,  two  institu- 
tions which  have  done  so  much  toward  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and 
evangelization  of  the  world,  grew  upon  the  same  soil  and  sprang  into 
existence  within  two  years  of  each  other,  demonstrates  that  what  creat- 
ed the  one  developed  the  other  also.  So  in  our  own  church  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  brought  about  one,  caused  the  other  soon  to  follow. 
I shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  history  of  the  struggle  which  led  up  to 
this  organization.  It  takes  long  to  give  up  the  old  and  accustom  our- 
selves to  the  new. 

While  our  church  fathers  showed  great  breadth  in  their  willingness 
to  reach  out  and  establish  new  churches  and  when  organized  to  permit 
them  to  maintain  themselves  independent  of  the  parent  institution,  yet 
in  all  these  organizations  the  strictest  regard  was  had  to  the  name  and 
none  but  “churches”  fully  indoctrinated  and  recognized  as  such,  were 
permitted  thus  to  grow  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  parent.  For  70 
years  and  upwards  had  our  church  maintained  herself  upon  this  basis. 
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At  last  the  Macedonian  cry,  so  oft  repeated,  was  heard  and  on  April  22d, 
1842,  the  first  Missionary  society  was  organized  in  the  church.  Hardly 
had  this  organization  been  completed  to  send  its  aid  abroad,  when  the 
call  was  again  heard  and  heeded  at  home. 

A little  group  of  eighteen  members  first  championed  the  “New 
movement”  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain  about  1840.  Their  efforts  did 
not  receive  sufficient  attention  from  the  church,  however,  to  be  recog- 
nized by  any  formal  action  in  business  meetings  until  February  22,  1845, 
when  this  entry  appears  upon  the  church  minutes: 

“Consulted  concerning  the  opening  of  a Sunday  school  in  the  meet- 
ing house,  the  matter  to  be  determined  at  our  next  meeting  of  Busi- 
ness.” 

This  effort  was  not  crowned  with  immediate  success,  for  nothing  fur- 
ther appears  until  June  28th,  of  the  same  year  when,  “The  following  res- 
olution was  offered  by  Bro.  Wynn  and  agreed  to : Resolved  that  a 
“Sabbath  School  be  opened  in  this  church  to  commence  on  the  Second 
“Sunday  of  July  next.” 

The  record  shows  that  at  the  time  for  the  July  meeting  for  busi- 
ness they  did  not  hold  services  because  of  the  extreme  heat. 

August  23d,  1845.  At  the  close  of  the  minutes  is  this  entry:  “N.  B. 

Our  Sunday  school  is  doing  well  with  from  80  to  100  in  attendance.” 

Thus  began  the  institution  which  brings  here  today  this  gathering 
of  children  upon  whom  rest  the  hopes  of  their  parents,  in  whom  dwells 
the  future  of  this  dear  old  church. 

While  we  honor  the  well  remembered  Rev.  Isaac  Wynn  whose  name 
appears  as  the  promoter  of  this  grand  cause,  let  us  not  forget  to  look 
above  and  beyond  to  the  hand  that  directed  and  gave  him  the  courage 
to  stand  for  the  movement  he  had  inaugurated.  For  if  any  one  fails  to 
see  in  all  this  the  hand  of  the  Father,  let  him  trace  the  history  of  our 
Sunday  school  back  through  the  long  struggle  that  finally  brought  it  in- 
to existence.  Let  him  observe  how  near  to  the  very  verge  of  seeming 
destrpction  that  movement  brought  this  church  and  at  last  when  it  tri- 
umphed, it  was  not  the  triumph  of  the  human  victor  who  tramples  under 
foot  the  enemy  whom  he  has  conquered,  but  the  triumph  of  one  who  has 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  humble  Galilean  and  learned  of  Him  the  lesson  of 
love.  Scarcely  had  the  “New  order”  been  established  when  those  who 
composed  it  extended  the  hand  of  welcome  to  those  who  had  been  its 
bitter  opponents.  Slowly  at  first,  but  eventually  that  hand  was  accept- 
ed and  steadily  flowed  back  the  tide  of  those  who  were  defeated,  until, 
again  united  in  bonds  of  love  and  devotion,  they  were  prepared  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  in  the  great  revival  of  1854.  If  any  taint  of  bit- 
terness remained  in  the  heart  of  any  parent,  it  was  then  melted  away  in 
tears  of  rejoicing  which  freely  flowed,  as,  night  after  night,  they  wel- 
comed into  their  church  whole  classes  of  their  own  children  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Sunday  school. 

While  we  rejoice  tbdt  the  little  band  of  18  who  first  championed  the 
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cause  of  Missions  held  steadily  to  the  one  purpose  until  they  saw  its  suc- 
cess, let  us  not  think  harshly  of  those  who  opposed.  Their  work  was 
done  and  nobly  done.  They  rest  in  the  old  cemetery  near  where  they 
worshipped  and  struggled  for  what  they  believed  the  right,  but  they 
live  in  the  memory  of  those  who  worship  today  at  “Mt.  Moriah,”  in  the 
“Forks  of  Cheat”  and  “Beyond  the  Yough.”  If  dear  to  them,  thrice 
dear  to  us  be  their  sainted  memory. 

The  early  records  of  the  Sunday  school  are  lost.  The  oldest  record 
book  now  in  the  school  is  that  beginning  with  1867.  It  is  only  from 
recollection  of  those  who  were  scholars  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
and  who  are  living  still,  that  I have  been  able  to  obtain  any  information 
as  to  the  beginning  ana  early  condition  of  the  school.  William  Bryson, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  church  clerk,  was  its  first  superintendent. 
His  activity  and  true  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  trust  thus  confided  to  him.  Faithfully  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  trust.  That  his  devotion  to  the  Sunday  school  was  sin- 
cere, is  evidenced  by  the  care  with  vrhic'n  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
his  own  children  a love  for  and  rare  ^devotion  to  the  school.  Today,  the 
only  member  of  his  family  remaining  in  this  vicinity,  a daughter, 
whose  hair  is  now  silvered  with  gray,  clings  to  the  dear  old  school  and 
seldom  does  she  miss  her  accustomed  place  in  its  classes.  His  grand- 
daughters and  grandson,  following  the  example  thus  set  before  them, 
first  as  scholars,  now  as  teachers,  fill  faithfully  and  well  the  positions 
they  each  occupy,  while  a little  great-grandchil  d just  stepping  across 
“the  borders  of  babyland”  has  taken  her  place  in  the  infant  class  pre- 
paratory for  the  field  that  lies  before  her. 

I have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  various  superintendents  who  fol- 
lowed in  their  order.  Perhaps  next  after  William  Bryson  came  Geo.  A. 
Shallenberger,  afterwards  Col.  Shallenberger,  during  his  service  in  the 
rebellion,  now  having  charge  of  the  reform  school  in  Washington,  D. 
Cf,  a sincere  Christian  still  and  devoted  to  the  Sunday  school  cause. 

Orton  F.  Frisbee  followed  soon  after,  under  whom  the  school  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  increased  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  number. 

The  well  remembered  Rev.  I.  D.  King  was  both  pastor  of  the  church 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Rev.  B.  P.  Ferguson,  during  his  pastorate,  also  served  as  superin- 
tendent. Then  in  turn  came  those  whom  I cannot  otherwise  more  prop- 
erly term  than  our  own  Andrew  B.  Bryson  and  R.  Porter  Craig,  each  of 
whom  served  in  that  capacity  at  different  times.  All  these  to  whom  I 
have  referred  were  in  charge  of  the  school  in  the  old  church  building 
on  Morgantown  street. 

The  first  to  occupy  that  position  affer  the  removal  to  the  present 
location  of  the  church,  was  Rev.  C.  E.  Barto,  now  deceased.  Following 
him  and  down  to  1880  Rev.  W.  W.  Hickman,  Col.  John  Collins,  A.  B. 
Bryson,  William  A.  Mouck,  Henry  C.  Diffenderffer  and  N.  P.  Cooper. 
Since  April  1,  1880,  the  writer  has  been  superintendent  of  the  school. 
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I have  briefly  referred  to  the  superintendents.  The  names  of  many, 
no  doubt,  well  deserving  of  mention,  have  been  omitted.  They  as  well 
as  those  named,  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  lives  of  many  who  at- 
tended the  school.  But  were  I to  leave  the  impression  that  upon  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  school  alone  had  depended  its  success,  I should 
come  far  short  of  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  fact.  In  my  in- 
quiries as  to  those  who  were  officers  in  the  school,  I have  met  the 
answer  : “I  do  not  remember  my  superintendent,  but  I shall  never  for- 

get my  teacher.”  I would  that  my  space  had  been  ample  to  allow  a par- 
ticular reference  to  these  faithful  ones  who  have  given  from  time  to 
time  so  much  of  their  lives  in  devotion  to  this  noble  cause.  I must  re- 
frain from  naming  any,  lest  not  being  permitted  to  mention  all,  I should 
seem  intentionally  to  omit  those  whose  attendance  had  been  as  constant, 
whose  devotion  to  their  classes  had  been  as  faithful,  and  whose  prayers 
for  the  conversion  of  their  scholars  as  earnest  as  those  whom  I should 
name.  As  each  successive  generation  has  passed  the  common  age  of 
Sunday  school  scholars,  the  names  and  living  examples  of  these  faithful 
ones  have  been  written  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  those  whom  they 
taught.  And  the  history  of  Great  Bethel  Sunday  school  is  being  con- 
stantly written  and  rewritten  as  the  lessons  of  those  who  were  teachers 
have  been  taken  up  by  scholars  and  repeated  to  their  scholars  when  they 
in  turn  have  become  teachers. 

Well  deserving  of  mention,  also,  are  those  parents,  who,  not  being 
permitted  to  teach,  have  led  here  their  own  children,  and  have  sat  with 
them,  willing  learners  of  the  way  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
own  example,  have  led  others  into  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

Precious  to  all  who  love  this  school  have  been  the  lives  of  those,  who 
through  instructions  gained  here  as  scholars,  have  found  their  way  into 
true  Christian  life.  Hence,  after  all,  in  the  history  of  this  school,  like 
that  in  the  great  world  about  us,  it  is  the  part  faithfully  done  by  each 
in  his  or  her  own  place,  wherever  that  place  has  been,  which  deserves 
our  attention  and  commendation.  I would  that  not  one  so  deserving 
should  be  omitted.  If  by  us  they  have  been  forgotten,  we  know  that 
their  names  are  recorded  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life. 

Before  closing  this  sketch,  I should  refer  to  the  early  methods  of 
conducting  the  school.  For  several  years  it  was  maintained  only  during 
the  summer  season.  The  school  was  usually  opened  by  the  superinten- 
dent, bv  reading  a scripture  lesson  and  prayer.  Teachers  then  took 
charge  of  their  classes,  having  selected  their  own  lessons  from  such  part 
of  the  Bible  as  they  might  desire  without  reference  to  the  lesson  of  any 
other  teacher.  There  was  thus  no  uniformity  of  lessons.  Scholars 
were  usually  requested  to  commit  a number  of  verses  from  the  scrip- 
tures and  recite  them  to  the  teacher,  a custom  which  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  one  of  the  later  methods  has  ever  improved  upon.  Sometimes  as  an 
incentive  to  more  diligent  study  in  this  regard,  tickets  were  given,  a 
certain  number  of  blue  ones  entitling  the  holder  to  a red  one  as  a special 
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reward  of  merit.  Sunday  school  helps  as  we  now  consider  them,  were 
unknown.  The  teacher  prepared  her  lesson  from  the  Bible  itself,  aided 
by  a commentary  or  Bible  dictionary,  if  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  one.  For  music  the  same  hymn  books  were  used  as  in  the  church  ser- 
vices. For  the  benefit  of  the  children  I must  state  that  they  had  picnics 
in  those  days  also,  but  not  just  like  ours.  As  an  illustration  of  what  they 
were  l quote  the  following  from  the  church  minutes: 

“Saturday  21st  Aug.  1852.  Met  at  9 o’cIock  in  the  morning,  with 
the  Sabbath  school.  Brother  M.  Sutton  delivered  a short  address  and 
Brother  Wm.  Bryson  made  some  remarks,  after  which  a free  treat 
of  cakes  and  other  picnics  were  handed  round  by  the  teachers  and  offi- 
cers of  the  school ; closed  by  singing.” 

A library  was  gradually  accumulated  until  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
moval from  the  old  church  in  1867,  it  contained  about  200  volumes.  In 
the  change  which  occurred  at  that  time,  this  library  was  lost  to  the 
school.  It  has  since  been  replaced  by  one  containing  upwards  of  280 
volumes.  When  organized  the  school  started  with  about  80  scholars. 
The  attendance  has  greatly  varied  from  time  to  time,  reaching  the  high- 
est number  in  1893,  when,  including  a mission  school  organized  as  a 
branch  in  the  east  end  of  town,  we  reported  to  the  Association  a total 
enrollment  of  656  scholars. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  refer  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  school,  further  than  to  state  that  we  now  have  a total  enrollment  of 
upwards  of  400,  a corps  of  22  efficient  teachers  with  an  assistant  teacher 
for  each  class  and  11  officers.  I have  attempted  briefly  to  sketch  its  be- 
ginning and  something  of  its  early  history.  I have,  possibly,  come  far 
short  of  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  my  subject.  I trust  enough  has  been 
written  to  teach  us  in  whose  charge  this  school  is  now  placed,  that  it  is  a 
heritage  which  has  come  to  us  as  a precious  trust ; that  it  had  its  origin 
in  many  anxious,  sleepless  nights  on  the  part  of  its  founders  ; that  it 
was  brought  into  existence  for  the  one  far  reaching  purpose  that  it 
might  be  and  continue  a training  school  through  which  to  lead  its 
scholars  into  the  folds  of  the  church  and  make  them  efficient  workers 
there  ; that  it  has  come  to  us  laden  with  their  prayers  that  that  pur- 
pose through  us  may  be  made  effectual ; finally  that  we  may  feel  that 
we  shall  not  have  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  this  trust  until  we 
shall  have  given  it  our  prayers  and  the  very  best  service  of  which  we 
are  each  capable. 


Rev.  R.  H.  Austin  of  Chicago  was  to  have  delivered  an  address  at 
this  session,  but  he  had  been  spending  some  months  in  Europe  and 
owing  to  an  accident  to  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  he  did  not  arrive  in 
New  York  in  time  to  be  present.  In  his  place,  Revs.  F.  B.  Labarrer,  J. 
W.  Hays  and  H.  F.  King  made  short  and  interesting  talks. 
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SUNDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 


After  devotional  services  and  an  anthem  by  the  choir,  “Glory  Be  to 
the  Lord  Forever,”  came  an  address  on 

“YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  WORK,” 

BY  J.  Q.  VAN  SWEARINGEN,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S 
SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR. 

He  said  in  part : You  listened  this  morning-  to  the  history  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years’  existence  of  this  church.  This  after- 
noon you  heard  the  history  of  the  fifty  years’  growth  and  development 
of  the  Sunday  school.  And  you  heard  the  statement  made  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Sunday  school  that  fifty  years  ago  a great  many 
Christian  people  were  opposed  to  the  organization  of  Sunday  schools.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  us  now,  after  having  seen  the  great  power  for  good 
that  is  exerted  by  the  Sunday  schools  upon  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
land,  that  any  right  minded,  right  thinking  people  should  have  been  op- 
posed to  their  organization.  But  coming  down  to  a later  period  we  find 
that  it  has  been  but  a few  jears,  much  less  than  fifty,  since  the  opposi- 
tion, or  to  say  the  least  the  most  positive  indifference,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  young  people’s  societies  has  disappeared.  It  is  but  eight  years 
since  the  present  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  this 
church  was  organized.  There  had  been  young  people’s  societies  con- 
nected with  the  church  prior  to  that  time,  but  their  work  was  limited 
and  their  duration  was  short.  And  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  our 
present  young  people’s  society  is  the  first  one  ever  connected  with  this 
church  that  has  been  a success  in  the  full  and  true  sense  of  the  word. 
So  that  what  I shall  say  here  tonight  will  not  be  so  much  in  the  nature 
of  a history  of  our  young  people’s  society,  for  we  have  not  lived  long 
enough  to  have  much  of  a history  yet,  but  will  be  more  upon  the  growth 
and  object  of  young  people’s  societies  in  general. 

Less  than  fifteen  years  ago,  on  February  2,  1881,  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  then  pastor  of  the  Williston  Church  of  Portland,  Maine, himself  a 
young  man  but  thirty  years  of  age,  organized  among  the  young  people  of 
his  church  a society  then  called,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
as,  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  It  was  winter, 
and  a series  of  meetings  had  added  a large  number  of  young  people  to 
the  church,  and  the  pastor  saw  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  an  organi- 
zation among  these  young  Christians  that  would  hold  them  together  and 
keep  them  interested  in  the  wTork  of  the  church.  So  after  careful 
thought,  and  with  a good  deal  of  hesitation,  he  reduced  to  writing  and 
laid  before  his  young  people  the  constitution  of  a society  whose  object 
was  “to  promote  an  earnest  Christian  life  among  its  members,  to  in- 
crease their  mutual  acquaintance,  and  to  make  them  more  useful  in  the 
service  of  God.”  When  the  reading  of  the  constitution  was  finished,  a 
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deep  silence  fell  upon  the  assembly  of  young1  people,  caused,  perhaps,  by 
the  “iron  clad”  pledge  known  so  well  to  all  Christian  Endeavorer  work- 
ers. But  soon  one  young  man,  a zealous  Christian,  broke  the  silence 
and  attached  his  signature  to  the  constitution,  and  was  followed  by  the 
others,  one  by  one,  until  all  had  signed. 

And  thus,  in  the  home  of  that  young  pastor,  on  that  cold  winter 
night,  while  the  wind  howled  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  the 
ground  and  housetops  were  covered  with  icicles  and  snow,  was  launched 
into  being  one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  organizations  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  From  a membership  of  56  in  the  beginning,  it 
has  grown  until  today  it  belts  the  entire  globe  and  its  members  number 
2,500,000.  Its  constitution  has  been  translated  into,  and  circulates  in, 
forty  different  languages.  There  is  not  a country  on  God’s  green  earth 
today  where  the  work  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  not  known. 
“It  finds  itself  as  much  at  home  in  Old  England  as  in  New  England, 
under  the  southern  cross  as  under  the  north  star,  under  the  dra- 
gon flag  of  China  as  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of  America*”  In  China 
and  Japan,  in  India  and  Africa,  throughout  the  dark  continents  of  the 
Old  World  and  among  the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  goes  marching  on  to  greater  victories.  There  is  only 
one  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today  where  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
cieties are  not  allowed  to  be  organized.  And  that  is  the  land  of  Turkey  ; 
the  land  whose  Sultan  is  the  absolute  monarch  of  33,000,000  subjects  on 
three  different  continents;  the  land  whose  chief  magistrate  spends  more 
money  than  any  other  one  person  living  ; the  land  whose  Sultan  main- 
tains a household  of  4,000  servants,  magicians  and  harlots  at  an  expense 
to  his  downtrodden,  taxpaying  subjects  of  $30,000,000  yearly;  the  land 
where  today  the  Armenian  Christians  are  being  so  brutally  murdered 
by  scores  and  hundreds.  This  is  the  land  where  Christian  Endeavor  is 
forbidden.  And  why  ? Because  the  Sultan  is  afraid  of  its  Christian  in- 
fluences. Because  he  is  afraid  that  if  the  influences  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  are  allowed  to  take  root  and  grow  in  his  dominion, 
they  may  eventually  strip  him  of  his  arbitrary  power  and  enlighten 
his  subjects  to  self  government.  It  is  a disgrace  to  Turkey,  and  a 
credit  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  land  of  the  Turk  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  today  where  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
is  not  allowed  to  enter. 

But  there  are  other  young  people’s  organizations  besides  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society.  The  Endeavor  Society  includes  all  denomina- 
tions of  young  people.  As  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in-^ 
eludes  all  denominations  of  young  men,  so  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety includes  all  denominations,  both  of  young  men  and  young  women. 
Besides  it  there  are  the  different  denominational  young  people’s  socie- 
ties. There  is  the  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union  among  the  Baptists;  the 
Epworth  League  among  the  Methodists ; the  Luther  League  among 
the  Lutherans;  and  the  different  societies  by  whatsoever  name  they  may 
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be  known  among  the  other  denominations.  The  Lutherans,  a very  con- 
servative people,  have  just  completed  their  national  organization,  and 
the  Presbyterians  are  just  now  engaged  in  the  same  work.  The  South, 
which  until  very  lately  has  been  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  young  peo- 
ple’s work,  is  now  falling  into  line  and  organizing  young  people’s 
societies. 

Now  what  is  the  object  of  all  these  young  people’s  organizations  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is  familiar  to  you  all,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated. The  object  of  all  these  organizations  is  to  train  the  young  peo- 
ple in  religious  work  and  Christian  service.  In  other  words  these  socie- 
ties constitute  what  is  known  as  “a  training  school  for  the  church.” 
As  soon  as  your  boys  and  girls  are  old  enough  you  send  them  to 
the  public  schools.  Why  do  you  do  that  ? Surely  not  merely  to  get 
them  away  from  home  during  a few  hours  of  the  day.  No,  you  send 
them  there  to  be  trained,  you  send  them  there  to  learn  the  alphabet,  to 
learn  to  read  and  to  spell.  Then  they  take  up  the  higher  studies  and 
finally  branch  out  into  literature  and  the  sciences,  into  history  and 
mathematics.  Soon  they  pass  through  the  high  school  and  the  academy; 
the  college,  the  university  and  the  professional  schools.  They  spend 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  many  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  school.  And  for  what  is  all  this  time  and  money  spunt  ? Large- 
ly to  secure  a course  of  training  ; to  enable  the  boys  and  girls  to  become 
good  and  useful  men  and  women  in  the  community  ; to  enable  them  to 
discharge  faithfully  and  well  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  must 
come  upon  them  in  after  life  ; to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants  and  the  wants  of  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon 
them.  The  whole  school  system  is  to  a very  great  extent  simply 
a course  of  training.  And  as  the  boys  and  girls  are  trained  in 
the  day  schools  for  the  worldly  affairs  of  life,  so  they  are  trained  in  the 
young  people’s  societies  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  this  life  and  for  the 
life  that  is  to  come.  We  can  all  remember  when  it  was  an  unusual 
thing  to  see  a boy  or  girl  lead  a prayer  meeting  ; or  to  hear  a young 
man  or  a young  woman  pray  in  public.  That  was  considered  as  the 
work  of  the  pastor,  or  of  the  deacons,  or  of  some  of  the  older  members  of 
the  church.  But  now  we  have  here  in  our  own  young  people’s  society  of 
this  church  boys  and  girls  who  are  scarcely  old  enough  to  attend  the 
day  schools  who  are  already  taking  part  in  the  meetings  ; and  we  have 
those  but  a few  years  older  who  are  leading  the  meetings  and  taking 
prominent  parts  in  other  ways.  The  young  people  were  never  before  so 
active  in  the  cause  of  Christ  as  they  are  today.  After  a boy  or  girl  has 
done  a thing  once,  it  becomes  much  easier  to  do  it  again,  and  through 
training  and  practice  they  grow  both  in  ability  and  usefulness.  And  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  children  and  young  people  with 
proper  influences,  and  of  having  them  develop  their  talents  in  the  right 
direction,  and  grow  up  and  become  useful  men  and  women  in  the  church 
and  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  that  all  the  young  people’s  societies,  of 
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whatsoever  name  or  denomination,  are  organized. 

And  now  a few  words  as  to  the  work  being  done  by  our  own  Baptist 
young  people.  The  international  organization  of  the  Baptist  Young 
People’s  Union  is  this  year  laying  special  stress  upon  the  subject  of 
“systematic  and  proportionate  giving.”  Sometimes  we  get  scared 
when  the  matter  of  giving  is  mentioned.  This  is  not  right  and  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  The  matter  of  giving  is  two-fold,  embracing  both  the 
support  of  the  local  church  and  our  contributions  to  the  different  benev- 
olent objects  of  the  denomination.  In  order  that  we  may  give  intelli- 
gently we  should  be  informed  as  to  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
our  giving.  Whether  our  money  goes  to  the  support  of  the  local  church, 
or  to  the  cause  of  missions,  or  to  any  of  the  other  benevolent  objects,  we 
should  know  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  its  use.  If  a man  stops 
you  on  the  street  tomorow  morning  and  asks  you  for  a dollar,  you  will 
immediately  want  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  it.  So  in  our 
giving  to  the  church  and  its  different  benevolent  objects,  we  want  to 
know  how  our  money  is  to  be  used.  And  the  object  of  the  international 
organization  of  our  young  people  in  turning  special  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject of  giving  at  this  time  is  to  give  us  this  needed  information  by  the 
literature  which  they  are  publishing  and  placing  within  the  reach  of  us 
all.  And  if  we  will  but  read  carefully  the  literature  they  are  giving  us, 
notably  the  Baptist  Union  and  other  denominational  papers,  we  shall 
become  well  informed  on  this  subject. 

And  as  well  as  becoming  informed  as  to  the  objects  of  our  benevolent 
gifts  we  should  have  some  system  about  our  giving,  and  make  a propor- 
tionate distribution  of  our  means  among  the  different  benevolent  objects 
of  the  denomination,  not  giving  all  to  one  object  and  nothing  to  another. 
Even  though  we  cannot  give  much  to  each  object,  every  little  helps. 
We  think  sometimes  that  because  we  cannot  give  much,  we  will  not  give 
any.  This  is  all  wrong.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  money  can  be  rais- 
ed in  a short  time  by  small  contributions  regularly  made.  Suppose 
every  person  in  this  audience  tonight  should  give  one  cent  a day  for  a 
year!  Such  contributions  would  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  And 
who  is  there  here  tonight  who  could  not  give  one  cent  a day  to  benevo- 
lent work  ? How  many  times  that  amount  do  we  spend  every  day  for 
things  that  do  not  benefit  us  in  the  least  and  perhaps  do  us  harm  ? If 
every  member  of  this  church  would  give  one  cent  a day  for  a year,  the 
amount  thus  raised  would  be  $1300.  If  every  member  of  the  churches 
composing  the  Monongahela  Association  would  give  a like  amount  each 
day  for  a year  the  amount  would  reach  $10,950.  If  every  Baptist  in 
Pennsylvania  would  give  at  the  same  rate,  the  total  contribution  would 
be  $365,000  a year.  If  every  Baptist  in  the  United  States  would  do  the 
same,  it  would  net  the  handsome  sum  of  $13,140,000  yearly.  And  if 
every  Christian  in  the  land  would  do  likewise  the  world  would  be  revo- 
lutionized, and  the  gospel  of  Christ  would  be  spread  from  sea  to  sea  and 
from  pole  to  pole. 
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UTHE  MISSION  OP  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  WORLD.” 

OUTLINE  OF  SERMON  PREACHED  BY  REV.  F.  B.  LA  BARRER  OF  BALTI- 
MORE, A FORMER  PASTOR  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Acts  16:9.  “And  a vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night;  there  stood  a man  of  Mace- 
donia and  prayed  him,  saying,  come  oyer  into  Macedonia  and  help  us.” 

Theme — The  mission  of  the  church  to  the  world. 

I.  The  needy  world’s  appeal  for  help.  A vision  of  man,  .appealing 
for  spiritual  help,  appeared  before  the  apostle.  Before  every  redeemed 
and  consecrated  child  of  God  there  is  standing  in  a vision  man  helpless, 
wretched  and  needy,  appealing  for  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  man’s  real 
necessities,  not  his  supposed  needs,  or  desires,  that  appeal  to  the  church 
of  God.  Christ  fed  the  multitude  with  loaves  and  fishes,  and  they  offer- 
ed him  a throne.  He  offered  them  the  bread  from  heayen,  and  they 
stoned  him.  The  world  is  seeking  present,  material  good,  not  eternal 
salvation. 

II.  The  Gospel  adapted  to  the  world’s  needs.  The  wise  and  the  good 
men  of  past  ages  have  recognized  the  world’s  need  ; but  have  been  un- 
able to  feed  the  famine  of  soul.  Systems  of  philosophy  have  been  formu- 
lated, ethical  religions  founded,  without  number,  each  requiring  holy 
living  and  righteous  action.  The  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  world 
that  has  for  centuries  been  under  the  influence  of  the  ethnic  religions, 
attests  the  signal  failure  of  any  human  philosophy  or  religion  to  meet 
the  world’s  needs. 

The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Sinlul  man  cannot 
rise  above  his  sinful  nature  and  propensities.  If  he  has  a religion  of  just 
laws,  and  pure  and  elevating  precepts,  he  will  make  its  precepts  con- 
form to  his  own  sinful  requirements.  If  he  has  a god,  or  gods,  he  will 
shape  and  fashion  them  after  his  own  defilements.  Nor  will  the  knowl- 
edge of  letters,  the  arts  and  sciences,  apart  from  the  gospel,  meet  the 
world’s  pressing  need.  The  corrupting  vices  and  destructive  sins  of 
which  Paul  speaks  in  Rom.  I,  existed  amidst  the  splendid  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Civilization  and  knowledge  will  dethrone  idols  but 
will  not  enthrone  humanity.  The  past  and  present  achievements  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  prove  its  adaptation  to  the  world’s  needs.  What  it  has 
done  for  Briton,  and  Germany,  and  America,  it  is  now  doing  for  India, 
China,  Japan  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Ethnic  religions  fail,  because 
they  set  men  at  the  impossible  task  of  working  a reformation  from  with- 
in. The  gospel  of  Christ  recognizes  man’s  hopeless  bondage  to  sin.  It 
presents  to  the  world  a divine  Spirit,  who  convicts  of  sin  ; and  in  his 
own  mysterious,  but  effective  way,  imparts  spiritual  life,  and  recreates. 
The  dead  soul  is  born  again. 

The  world  needs  to  know  of  the  eternal  God,  and  Almighty  Father, 
who  loves  lost  men,  and  yearns  for  their  salvation — of  a divine  Savior, 
who  redeems  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin— of  a divine  spirit,  enter- 
ing into,  and  working  upon,  the  heart,  creating  life. 
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III.  God’s  method  of  reaching-  and  saving  the  lost  is  through  the 
agency  of  redeemed  souls. 

Hence  they  should  have  (a)  a deep  conviction  of  the  hopeless  condi- 
tion of  all  who  are  without  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  “There  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.” 

(b)  A deep  conviction  of  the  eternal  anguish  awaiting  the  lost. 

As  is  the. intensity  of  our  belief  in  the  loss  of  the  soul,  so  will  be  our 
persistence  in  urging  the  saving  grace  of  Christ.  The  speculations, 
theories,  doubts  and  questionings,  of  man  of  supposed  learning  in  Bible 
truth,  have  filtered  down  through  the  mass  of  Christians.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  “larger  hope,”  representing  hell  as  a reformatory  institution, 
etc.,  etc.,  have  in  a measure  crowded  out  the  threatenings  and  warnings 
of  the  Gospel. 

(c)  An  exclusive  reliance  on  the  Gospel  to  save  men. 

The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  It  fails  to 
save  men,  only  where  it  fails  to  reach  men.  Where  it  succeeds  in  reach- 
ing men’s  hearts  it  succeeds  in  saving  men.  Education,  culture  and 
morality  may  do  much  for  men,  but  cannot  save  men. 

(d)  A firm  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  the  grasp  of  faith  loosens  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  holds  with  a 
firmer  grip  the  power  and  potency  of  Christian  influence,  education, 
and  moral  development : And  much  of  our  work  at  home,  and  abroad, 
shapes  itself  according  to  our  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian  society  to 
influence  the  heart,  and  Christian  culture  to  inform  the  intellect.  Men 
are  saved  only  as  they  apprehend  Christ  through  the  enlightening  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(e)  An  assurance  of  ultimate  success. 

Jesus  saw  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  was  satisfied.  The  cry  for 
help,  ascending  from  the  unfathomable  depths  of  man  's  needs,  was  not 
stifled  by  the  infuriated  howlings  of  a devil-possessed  mob.  Before  him 
there  was  no  hazardous  or  doubtful  conflict ; but  assured  victory. 
Atonement,  redemption,  salvation,  and  the  gathering  of  his  elect,  were 
accomplished  facts. 

“It  is  finished,”  had  a wider  scope  and  meaning  than  the  reference 
to  redemption.  Paul  never  lost  sight,  even  when  bleeding  in  the  Phil- 
ipian  jail,  of  his  persecutors’  real  needs  ; and  the  certain  success  of  that 
gospel  which  he  preached,  nor  did  Judson  in  the  prison  pen  of  Org- 
penla  ; nor  do  the  consecrated  men  and  women  of  God  today,  who  are 
beaten  with  sticks  and  pelted  with  stones,  by  the  hoodlums  of  paganism, 
or  the  rabble  of  the  slums.  O,  for  a faith  that  can  see  success  in  the 
drowning  of  missionaries  in  mid  ocean  ! — in  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  in 
the  fever  stricken  shores  of  Africa  and  the  jungles  of  India  I — that  can 
see  “prospects  bright  as  the  promises  of  God,”  after  years  of  apparently 
fruitless  toil.  “Come  and  help  us,”  is  the  cry  of  a perishing  world. 
“Go,”  says  Jesus,  “and  lo,  I am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.” 
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READING  OF  LETTERS,  REMINISCENCES,  ETC. 

The  following  letters,  reminiscences,  etc.,  were  read  by  Miss  Elfie 
C.  Ritenour,  which,  alter  a few  touching  remarks  by  the  pastor,  closed 
the  anniversary  meetings  : 

Gladstone,  III.,  Nov.  4,  1895. 

My  Dear  Brother  Sturgis  : — Your  precious  favor  of  Oct.  ,31  received, 
for  which  accept  my  sincere  thanks  and  Christian  greeting.  There  may 
be  some  of  the  old  members,  brothers  and  sisters  of  blessed  memory,  on 
this  side  of  the  river.  To  whom  first  let  me  say  : May  it  be  yours  to  joy- 
ously lean  on  and  implicitly  confide  in  the  blessed  Jesus 

In  1845,  while  a student  at  Washington  the  church  of  that  place  sent 
Deacon  H.  W.  Wilson  and  myself  to  TTniontown  to  confer  with  Elder 
E.  M.  Miles  .concerning  its  pastorate.  He  had  been  engaged  to 
hold  a protracted  meeting  with  you,  to  begin  on  a Saturday.  The  next 
evening  (Sunday)  to  the  amazement  of  the  congregation  he  announced 
the  meeting  closed,  and  that  he  should  leave  in  the  morning.  Brother 
Ritenour  and  others  asked  me  to  stay  a few  days  and  lead  in  prayer  and 
exhortation  meetings  that  the  expectations  of-  the  people  might  not 
wholly  be  disappointed.  I consented.  We  had  meetings  each  evening 
and  God  was  with  us  ; on  Saturday  we  had  covenant  meeting,  a real 
meeting,  one  with  a good  turn  out.  After  that  the  meetings  were  day 
and  night  for  two  more  weeks. 

Brother  William  Penny  who  had  been  called  to  the  pastorate,  but 
had  not  removed  to  the  town,  came  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  and  bap- 
tized 18  converts.  God  had  heard  our  prayers  and  chosen  the  weak  in- 
stead of  the  great  that  the  people  might  know  that  the  power  was  from 
Him. 

During  this  meeting  I visited  Father  Brownfield,  an  “old  school  ’. 
Baptist  preacher  who  lived  a short  distance  from  the  town.  He  had  the 
right  to  use  the  pulpit  half  the  time.  I asked  him  to  come  and  help. 
He  replied  that  age  had  enfeebled  him  and  for  me  to  make  use  of  the 
pulpit  as  often  as  1 wished  and  that  he  would  attend  as  often  as  he 
could,  that  he  was  glad  to  seethe  good  work  going  on.  This  kindness 
he  extended  to  me  when  afterwards  I was  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  reason  Brother  Miles  gave  from  the  pulpit  for  closing  the  meet- 
ing at  its  beginning  was  that  he  didn’t  believe  there  was  enough  faith 
in  the  church  to  offer  the  fervent  and  effectual  prayer  of  the  righteous 
that  was  necessary  to  prevail  with  God,  and  that  his  time  was  the  con- 
vention’s and  this  he  had  no  right  to  waste. , 

Shortly  before  leaving  your  town,  I had  the  degree  of  A.  M.  con- 
ferred on  me  by  Washington  College  and  was  offered  the  chair  of  lan- 
guages in  Arkansas  Military  Institute  by  the  board  of  guardians,  whose 
president  was  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith.  But  I chose  the  pastorate  of  Shar- 
on Baptist  church,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  which  I enjoyed  for  two  years. 
Then  I accepted  an  agency  for  the  Bible  Union,  with  Kentucky  for  my. 
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field.  My  vocal  organs  becoming’ somewhat  impaired,  I settled  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  it  has  been  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures  to  advocate  the  temperance  cause  and  Sabbath  observance. 
Am  now  president  of  the  Henderson  Go.  Medical  Association.  Was  77 
years  old  19th  of  last  July. 

My  prayer  that  grace,  mercy  and  truth  may  abide  with  you  all. 

Samuel  H.  Ruple. 


The  following  is  from  another  former  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  E. 
M.  Miles,  now  of  Lake  City,  la.  He  is  one  of  four  brothers— George  I., 
Sa^nuel,  E.  M.  and  J.  Green  Miles — all  of  whom  have  served  to  a ripe  old 
age  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  who  are  distantly  related  to  Gen.  Nel- 
son A.  Miles  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  This  letter  is  in  response  to  a letter 
of  invitation  from  Brother  Elias  Hatfield  : 

Lake  City,  Ia.,  Oct.  29,  1895. 

Dear  Brethren  of  Great  Bethel I received  a letter  from  Elias  Hat- 
field coritaining  an  invitation  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  your  organization.  I thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of 
me  though  many  of  you  are  strangers  to  me.  Though  it  is  now  43  years 
since  I met  any  of  the  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  I still  feel  a deep 
interest  in  all  of  them,  and  especially  those  to  whom  I preached  in  time 
past.  I entertain  a kind  remembrance  of  the  church  at  Uniontown  during 
1841-42.  It  would  be  a great  pleasure  to  be  with  you,  but  the  infirmities 
of  age — my  83  years — partial  blindness  and  deafness,  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  undertake  so  long  a journey  . To  those  who  remember  us,  my 
wife  is  still  with  me,  at  the  age  of  75  years.  We  live  in  Lake  City,  Iowa, 
with  children  and  grandchildren. 

Your  church  was  organized  in  1770,  and  joined  the  Redstone  Asso- 
ciation. At  that  time  there  were  no  missionary  societies,  Bible  socie- 
ties, or  benevolent  societies  of  any  kind.  The  first  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  was  organized  in  England  in  1792  and,  in  1814,  the  Baptist  Tri- 
ennial Convention  was  organized.  The  Redstone  Association  co-opera- 
ted with  them,  passing  resolutions  and  sending  contributions  for  several 
years,  then  they  took  the  anti-mission  ground  and  some  of  the  churches 
organized  the  Monongahela  Association.  The  Uniontown  church  re- 
mained with  the  Redstone  Association,  opposing  all  missionary  opera^ 
tions.  In  1840,  eighteen  members  of  the  church,  unable  to  remain  longer 
with  that  opposition,  claimed  to  be  the  Regular  Baptist  church  of  Un- 
iontown, causing  a division,  both  parties  occupying  the  same  church 
and  Brother  Wm.  Wood  preaching.  During  that  fall  I assisted  Brother 
Wood  in  meetings  during  which  ten  or  more  were  baptized.  In  the 
spring  of  1841,  the  church  called  me  to  the  pastorate,  agreeing  to  pay 
me  $200  per  year,  if  they  could  raise  it,  if  not  to  let  me  go  in  time  to 
make  up  the  amount. 
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In  that  summer  we  decided  to  hold  a meeting  of  days,  Brother 
Thomas  to  preach  for  us.  The  anti-mission  part  opposing  it,  locked  up 
the  meeting  house.  Brother  Bryson,  Brother  Hatfield  and  another 
brother  opened  the  house  and  we  commenced  the  meeting.  During  it 
the  sheriff  served  a notice  for  trespass.  In  the  fall  of  1842,  the  trial  io 
court  came  off.  The  case,  requiring  a decision  as  to  which  party  was 
the  church  and  holding  the  property,  was  decided  by  the  court  saying, 
that,  if  any  party  had  seceded  from  the  regular  Baptists,  it  was  those 
opposing  missions,  and,  if  any  were  the  Regular  Baptist  church,  it  was 
the  eighteen  that  became  missionary  Baptists,  and  the  property  belong- 
ed to  them. 

This  was  the  only  case  of  which  I know,  where  the  law  decided  that 
the  missionary  Baptists  are  the  regular  Baptist  church  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  fall  of  1842,  finding  the  distance  I had  to  ride,  nearly  4,000  miles 
in  a year,  made  the  work  too  great  for  me,  I resigned  the  pastorate. 

Since  then,  as  I have  heard,  the  church  has  prospered  and  increased, 
all  of  which  you  know  much  better  than  I. 

I will  close  with  my  best  wishes  and  earnest  prayers  for  God  to  be 
with  you  in  the  anniversaries,  and  ever  be  with  the  church  to  prosper 
and  bless  in  the  future.  Your  brother  in  Jesus  Christ, 

E.  M.  Miles,  Lake  City,  la. 

P.  S. — On  account  of  his  inability  to  read  or  write  this  is  written  by 
his  granddaughter,  Maud  Finney. 


Under  date  of  Nov.  24,  1838,  in  old  minute  book  No  2,  we  read  : 
“Meeting  opened  at  11  o’clock.  Father  Patton  preached.”  This  was 
the  Rev.  John  Patton  of  blessed  memory,  who  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Smithfield  in  1809  and  served  nearly  30  years,  until  his  death. 
Though  never  a member  of  the  Great  Bethel  church,  he  frequently 
preached  here,  especially  at  communion  seasons.  One  of  his  grandsons. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Patton,  was  formerly  a beloved  pastor  of  the  Monongahela 
Association,  but  for  the  past  15  years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Media,  Delaware  county,  Pa.  Writing  to  Bro.  Sturgis  under 
date  of  Nov.  4,  regarding  a point  of  history  in  connection  with  the  Mon- 
ongahela Association,  he  thus  sends  greetings  to  Great  Bethel  : 

“Will  you  kindly  remember  me  to  the  church  on  your  anniversary 
occasion  ? My  grandfather  was  associated  with  the  fathers  in  Great 
Bethel.  I have  had  blessed  fellowship  in  later  years.  I send  as  my 
message  ; Ephesians  3:14-21.  In  Christian  loye,  your  Brother, 

W.  R.  Patton.” 

Another  grandson  of  Father  Patton,  formerly  of  this  Association, 
was  Rev.  John  Patton  Rockefeller.  He  was  licensed  by  Great  Bethel’s 
daughter,  Mt.  Moriah  church,  in  1832,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  where  he  died.  He  was  a relative  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, the  wealthy  New  York  Baptist  and  founder  of  Chicago  University. 
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The  following  very  tender  greeting  has  been  received  since  the 
meetings  were  held.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all,  and  especially 
by  those  whose  recollections  extend  back  to  the  first  Sunday  school,  50 
years  ago.  The  writer,  Mrs.  Hopey  F.  Lyon,  is  remembered  by  Bros. 
Bryson,  Hayden  and  others  of  our  older  members  as  Miss  Hopey  Frey, 
who  speak  of  her  as  having  been  an  estimable  Christian  young  woman. 

Cohocton,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8, 1895. 

Dear  Brother  Sturgis: — Find  enclosed  25  cents  for  which  please  send 
to  me  a copy  of  the  history  ot  the  Uniontown  Baptist  church.  I read  an 
account  of  your  celebration  in  the  Examiner  with  which  I was  delighted, 
especially  with  that  part  of  it  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  your  first 
Sunday  school,  as  I was  present  at  its  first  organization,  and  took  my 
first  class  in  Sunday  school  in  it.  It  was  a class  of  seven  young  ladies, 
to  whom  I became  very  deeply  attached.  Although  they  have  passed 
out  of  my  class,  they  have  not  passed  out  of  my  memory  or  prayers.  I 
am  praying  that  I may  meet  them  again,  over  the  river,  there  to  clasp 
hands  with  them  nevermore  to  be  separated  from  them.  At  the  time  I 
took  the  class  my  name  was  Hopey  Frey.  I was  not  a member  of  the 
church  at  the  time  but  have  sometimes  thought  that  my  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  Bible  truths  in  order  to  teach  the  lesson  intelligently  to  my 
class  has  been  one  of  the  instrumentalities  of  bringing  me  to  Christ. 

Although  I remember  events  readily,  the  names  of  many  of 

my  old  friends  and  co-workers  in  Uniontown  have  passed  from  my  mem- 
ory and  cannot  be  recalled.  One  of  my.  greatest  desires  for  your  history 
of  Great  Bethel  church  is  that  I may  see  some  of  the  forgotten  names  of 
my  old  friends  recorded  and  so  have  them  brought  back  to  my  memory 
again.  When  the  clay  fetters  that  are  dragging  us  down  to  earthly 
things  are  severed,  and  our  freed  spirits  soar  aloft  to  lands  of  life  and 
light  ineffable,  our  memories  will  be  restored  to  us.  We  shall  then  see 
as  we  are  seen,  know  as  we  are  known.  Until  that  happy  day  arrives, 
we  must  be  content  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 

I was  married  in  Uniontown  and  removed  to  Steuben  county,  N.  Y., 
where  I now  reside.  Have  been  engaged  in  active  Sunday  school  work 
ever  since  I left  Uniontown.  This  labor  grows  increasingly  dear  to  me 
as  the  years  go  by.  I still  have  a class  in  Sunday  school,  which  is  one 
of  the  delights  of  my  life.  The  hour  that  I spend  before  my  class  is  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  hours  of  the  week. 

May  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  rest  down  upon  the  Uniontown  church 
and  all  its  membership.  Yours  in  bonds  of  Christian  love, 

Hopey  F.  Lyon. 


In  the  year  1819  at  Paris,  but  of  English  parents,  Maria  Florence 
Hill  was  born.  Some  time  before  1843  her  parents  with  their  family 
came  to  America.  About  that  year  they  lived  at  or  near  Mrs.  Wynn’s, 
not  far  from  Oliphant  Furnace.  The  family  were  all  Episcopalians  ex- 
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cept  the  daughter,  Maria,  who  was  a Baptist.  The  whole  family  were 
active  in  religious  work.  Miss  Maria,  being  then  about  24  years  of  age, 
was  a teacher  in  a Sunday  school  held  in  a school  house  near  her  fath- 
er’s home,  her  father  being  Superintendent.  One  of  her  scholars  for 
a while  was  Hannah  Haymaker,  now  our  own  Mrs.  Hannah  Lin- 
coln. Miss  Maria  held  her  membership  in  this  church,  and  when 
Hannah  Haymaker  returned  from  that  vicinity  to  anide  here 
she  sent  word  to  some  of  the  workers  in  our  school,  just  then 
being  formed,  that  they  must  make  Hannah  a teacher,  which 
was  done,  she  continuing  for  many  years  in  that  work.  Miss  Maria  Hill 
while  living  there  became  engaged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penny,  then  pastor 
at  Smithfield,  but  for  some  reason  the  marriage  never  occurred.  The 
Hill  family  moved  away  and  the  next  thing  that  we  know  of  Miss  Maria 
is  that  she  was  the  wife  of  George  W.  Anderson,  a professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Lewisburg,  now  Bucknell,  a position  which  he  held  from 
1849  to  1854,  when  he  resigned  and  became  editorial  secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  and  has  lived  from  that  date  to 
the  present,  at  or  near  Philadelphia.  It  was  only  on  the  14th  of  October 
last,  that  Maria  Florence  Hill  Anderson  died  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  after  a 
prolonged  but  not  painful  illness  of  three  years.  She  was  a woman  of 
the  highest  cultivation  and  of  a beautiful  Christian  character.  She  was 
conversant  with  French,  German,  Italian,  Swedish,  and  probably  other 
modern  languages.  In  the  year  1849,  while  she  lived  at  Lewisburg^  she 
wrote  a hymn  that  has  found  its  way  into  a number  of  hymn  books.  It 
is  a Home  Mission  hymn  and  often  have  we  sung  it  in  this  congregation. 
It  is  No.  594  in  our  Baptist  Hymnal,  and  is  as  follows  : 

“Our  country’s  voice  is  pleading  ; 

Ye  men  of  God  arise ! 

His  providence  is  leading. 

The  land  before  you  lies ; 

Day  gleams  are  o’er  it  brightening, 

And  Promise  clothes  the  soil. 

Wide  fields  for  harvest  whitening, 

Invite  the  reaper’s  toil. 

Go  where  the  waves  are  breaking, 

On  California’s  shore, 

Christ’s  precious  gospel  taking, 

More  rich  than  golden  ore , 

On  Allegheny’s  mountains, 

Through  all  the  western  vale,  ■ 

Beside  Missouri’s  fountains, 

Rehearse  the  wondrous  tale. 

The  love  of  Christ  unfolding, 

Speed  on  from  east  to  west, 

Till  all,  his  cross  beholding, 

In  him  are  fully  blest. 

Great  Author  of  salvation, 

Haste,  haste  the  glorious  day, 

When  we  a ransomed  nation, 

Thy  scepter  shall  obey.”  . , 
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The  records  of  Great  Bethel  church  contain  the  names  of  a very 
large  number  of  the  representative  families  who  are  interwoven  in  the 
religious,  social  and  political  life  of  the  community.  The  mention  of 
these  names  recalls  to  the  minds  especially  of  our  older  members  recol- 
lections of  the  stirring  scenes,  of  the  struggles  and  the  trials  of  those 
who  labored  here  in  the  long  ago.  We  cannot  notice  them  all  here,  but 
on  the  pages  of  the  old  minute  books  are  found  the  names  of  such  fam- 
ilies as 

Sutton,  Vanmeter,  Hall,  Blackford,  Carr,  Baccus,  Morgan,  Murphy, 
McCoy,  Anderson,  Van  Triest,  Hardin,  Griffith,  Phillips,  Morris,  Nico- 
las, Barker,  McDonald,  Hill,  Barkley,  Cain,  Moreland,  Davison,  Mills, 
Lewellen,  Gard,  Bryson,  Gerard,  Frazier,  Ross,  Ives,  Underwood,  Tyler, 
Eastwood,  Freeman,  Thomas,  Hess,  Shrieves,  Wells,  Pierce,  Johns, 
Beck,  Bowell,  Reed,  Combs,  Jones,  Ashcraft,  Walker,  Wood,  Drago, 
Pearsoll,  Ashby,  Miller,  Barnett,  Moore,  Cambridge,  Clark,  Osborn, 
McLaughlin,  Lucas,  Brown,  Pain,  York,  Gaddis,  Dixon,  Edward,  King, 
Springer,  Smith,  Jolly,  Reynolds,  Brownfield,  Hankins,  Little,  Galla- 
her,  White,  Vanderhoof,  Minor,  Vance,  Hixon,  Swain,  Johnson,  Kin- 
cade,  Gray  Stewart,  Ogle,  Hutchinson,  Nixon,  Jenkins,  Collins,  Wynn, 
Thorp,  Gilbert,  Hatfield,  Benson,  Chick,  Gibson,  Conden,  Delaney,  Ott, 
West,  Ferren,  Cage,  Hayden,  Butler,  Neal,  Harbaugh,  Ayers,  Sidebot- 
tom,  Leach,  Watson,  Dean,  Jones,  Hyatt,  Williams,  Griffin,  Wilson, 
Brown,  Sturgis,  Strickler,  Hustead,  Turner,  Shaw,  Clement,  Fisher, 
Shoaf,  Thompson,  Smiley,  Craig,  Altman,  Carter,  Hadden,  Courtttey, 
Baily,  Shaffer,  Breading,  Gray,  Alton,  Jennings,  Rowland,  Barton, 
Lynn,  Mackey,  Patterson,  Clark,  French,  Craft,  Frey,  Richards,  Frisby, 
Lindsey,  Bosley,  Jeffries,  Malaby,  Parshall,  Troutman,  Dannels,  New- 
man, Semans,  Spears,  Sampsell,  Friend.  Bunting,  Ritenour,  Hopwood, 
Shallenberger,  Estep,  Penny,  Hickman,  McShane,  Hurst,  Batton, 
Beeson,  Greene,  Leonard,  Bowlby,  Van  Swearingen,  Douglas,  Cooper, 
Burchinal,  Franks,  Ellis,  Reisinger,  Nabors,  Weltner,  Collier,  Hertzog, 
Crow,  Sembower,  Rutter,  Hart,  Boord,  Patton,  Evans,  Fuller,  Schnat- 
terly,  Diffenderffer,  McCormick,  Daugherty,  Black,  Crossland,  Trader, 
Bevans,  Campbell,  Jobes,  Kimberly,  Fulton,  Jeffries,  McClelland,  Fields, 
Hutchinson,  Cunningham,  Hagan,  Bryte,  Whaley,  James,  Moore, 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Rogers,  Austin,  Bryner,  Harris,  Inks,  Lincoln,  Mc- 
Cleary,  Swann,  Woodward,  Hook,  Coleman,  Howard,  Wiley,  Lenhart, 
Jaquett,  Desellems,  Huston,  and  many  others,  but  lack  of  time  prevents 
further  mention  here. 


General  Ephraim  Douglass  was  appointed  the  first  prothonotary  and 
clerk  of  Fayette  county  after  its  erection  into  a county  in  1783.  He  con- 
tinued in  these  offices  25  years,  resigning  in  1808.  In  sending  to  the 
general  council  of  the  state  an  account  of  the  election  of  justices  of  the 
peace  the  next  year,  1784,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  Mr.  Moses  Sutton 
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was  one  of  them.  This  Mr.  Sutton  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  a present  member  of  this  church. 

Judge  Veech  says  that  General  Douglas  “for  many  years  drove  the 
only  landau,  or  four  wheeled  carriage  in  the  county.”  That  was  13 
years  or  more  after  this  church  was  organized. 

There  was  no  postoffice  in  Fayette  county  until  after  the  whisky  in- 
surrection of  1794,  or  twenty-four  years  later  than  the  birth  of  Great 
Bethel.  In  1786  a mail  route  was  established  from  Philadelphia  and 
Virginia,  via  Bedford,  to  Pittsburg.  But  this  only  carried  the  mail 
twice  a month  each  way,  so  that  in  one  instance  at  least  it  took  a letter 
four  months  to  pass  from  the  writer  at  Philadelphia  to  the  recipient  at 
Uniontown.  The  plan  to  pay  for  the  bearing  of  the  letters  was,  that  the 
contractors  or  carriers  took  the  postage  for  pay.  For  many  years  Pitts- 
burg was  the  only  postoffice  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  In  a 
Pittsburg  Gazette  of  1792,  which  was  then  delivered  to  its  readers  in  the 
west  by  carriers,  was  a list  of  advertised  letters,  among  which  were  let- 
ters for  men  in  Fayette  county  and  even  in  Kentucky.  Remember 
that  that  was  twenty-two  years  after  we  were  organized. 


Among  the  faithful  fathers  of  this  church  in  stormy  times,  whom 
even  some  of  the  younger  members  can  remember  with  loving  reverence, 
was  Nathaniel  G.  Hurst,  who,  with  his  devoted  wife,  Mary,  came  to 
Great  Bethel  by  letter  from  the  Smithfield  church  in  1856.  Bro.  Hurst 
was  born  in  England  in  1800  and  was  baptized  into  the  English  church 
in  infancy.  He  came  to  America  in  1819,  and  in  1852  was  baptized  on  a 
profession  of  faith,  by  Rev.  Joshua  Rossel,  into  Mt.  Moriah  church. 
Brother  Hurst  was  accustomed  to  say  that  his  life  presented  many 
strange  coincidences.  He  landed  in  New  York  March  19,  1819,  when 
he  was  19  years  old  and  he  died  in  1887,  aged  87  years,  his  wife  having 
died  ten  years  before.  He  was  always  in  his  place  in  the  church  when 
his  health  permitted,  and  often  when  it  did  not  permit.  He  lived  a long 
and  faithful  life  in  the  service  of  his  Master  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 
One  of  our  memorial  windows  speaks  to  us  of  his  noble  example. 


As  illustrating  the  dangers  that  lurked  in  this  sparsely  settled  re- 
gion during  the  early  years  of  Great  Bethel’s  history,  Judge  Veech  re- 
lates the  following  incident  of  Philip  Jenkins,  who  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  church  and  its  clerk  from  1776  to  1784  : 

Bro.  Jenkins  was  tax  collector  of  Springhill  township  in  1784,  and 
on  t.he  night  of  June  2nd  of  that  year  he  was  robbed  in  his  own  house  of 
his  duplicate,  about  25  pounds  in  money,  a razor  and  some  soap.  It  was 
done  by  three  men  unknown  to  him,  dressed  in  hunting  shirts,  with 
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their  faces  striped,  each  armed  with  a pistol  and  a club.  Two  of  the 
robbers  spoke  Dutch.  They  abused  and  beat  him  badly.  Their  avowed 
purpose  was  to  prevent  tax  gathering-.  A reward  of  50  pounds  was  offer- 
ed for  their  apprehension  but  they  never  were  caught. 


One  of  the  faithful  mothers  of  this  church  was  Sister  Matilda  Mitch- 
ell, who  was  so  long  with  us  and  has  so  recently  been  called  home  that 
we  scarcely  yet  can  realize  that  her  face  will  no  longer  be  seen  down  in 
that  accustomed  pew.  She  united  with  the  church  in  1834,  and  served  it 
with  unwavering  devotion  for  71  years.  She  was  born  July  12,  1813,  and 
died  July  17,  1895.  aged  82  years.  In  sunshine  and  shadow,  through 
evil  as  well  as  good  report,  she  followed  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
with  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  end,  and  passed  peacefully  to  her  reward. 
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